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The place-names of southeestern Lee County, Alabama, are studied 
with reference to a number of possible influences on the naming of the 
various places. In an introductory section, the appeal of place-names 
is discussed and a few examples of place-name literature are reviewed, 

A second section defines the area of this study, which is concerned with 
place-names inside the following boundaries: from Goat Rock Dam on the 
Chattahoochee River, west to Section 28 of Township 19, Range 28, just 
north of Salem, thence south to the Russell County line, east to the 
Chattahoochee River, and north, along the Chattahoochee River, back to 
Goat Rock Dem. This includes that part of Phenix City which was in Lee 
County from 1869 to 1932. The study deals not only with names in cur- 
rent use, but also with names which were used in the area before it 
became part of Lee County, or even of the State of Alabama. In addition 
to names which ordinarily appear on maps, this study is alse concerned 
with names or designations which are used in the giving of directicns, 


or the description of a locaticn. 





Another section reviews some of the materials and methods which 
are used in the study, and a fourth section discusses the names in a 
series of groups which reflect some of the influences on the naming of 
places in southeastern Lee County. These are names of settlers, heroes, 
plants, animals, and naticalt testured’ Cther influences are Creek 
Indian names, the Bible, names of abstractions, and names borrowed from 
older places, 

The main body of the study is composed of accounts of individual 
places, and their names, Information compiled from historical sources, 


maps, records, interviews, and personal observation is presented and 


discussed. 
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i. INTRODUCTION 


Rivitre des Apalachicolis, Black Dirt ebb Boogersville, Caveta, 
Concord Church, Derrysall Trail, Goat Rock, Hardaway's Ferry, Hospilika 
Creek, Moffett's Mill, St, Peter School, Fanstone, Phenix City, Three 
Mile Creek, White's Ford~-even this small sample of the place-names of 
southeastern Lee County might prompt the questions, "How did these 
Places get their names?" and"How did such an assortment of names get 
together?" The answers to these questions involve the history, the 
legends, and the language of the people who have lived in this area, 

The flavor, the romance, and the history of mete reg have fasci- 
nated poets, hobbyists, and scholars. American place-names give a dis- 
tinctive sound and flavor to American poetry. Their sounds are the 
Sounds of many cultures, They entertain the ear, and their overtones-- 
the stories, adventures, and struggles which they recallechvich oer 
literature. Several American poets have made effective use of place-names, 

Walt Whitman considered Indian names particularly appropriate for 
the names of American places, and even suggested that names of European 
origin be replaced by Indian names; He describes Indian names as expres- 
sions of the sounds of nature: 

The red aborigines, 

leaving natural breaths, sounds of rain and winds, calls as 

of birds and animals in the woods, syllabled to us for 
dicckaeernead.* Cttawa, Monongahela, Sauk, Natchez, Chatta- 
hoochee, Kaqueta, Oronoco, 


Wabash, Miami, Saginaw, Chippewa, Oshkosh, Walla-walla 
leaving such to the States they melt, they depart, charging 





the water and the land with names.+ 
Vachel Lindsay achieves a quite different effect by cataloguing 
the names of American cities, as they rattle by on railroad cars: 


On each snapping pennant 
A big black name:;-- 

The careering city 

Whence each car came. 

They tour from Memphis, Atlanta, Savannah, 

Tallahassee and Texarkana. 

They tour from St. Louis, Columbus, Manistee, 

They tour from Peoria, Davenport, Kankakee, \ 
Cars from Concord, Niagara, Boston, 

Cars from Topeka, Emporia, and Austin. 

Cars from Chicago, Hannibal, Cairo. 

Cars from Alton, Oswego, Toledo. 

Cars from Buffalo, Kokomo, peace 

Cars from Lodi, Carmi, Loami. 


Allen Tate lists names of southeastern States, and features of the 
land: 

Maryland Virginia Caroline 

Pent images in sleep 

Clay valleys rocky hills old-fields of pine 

Unspeakable, and deep...2 
and calls the names of battlefields of the Civil War: 

Shiloh, Antietam, Malvern Hill, Bull Run,4 


Even nearer home, Sidney Lanier makes a refrain of the names of 


two north Georgia counties: 
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Far from the hills of Habersham 
Far from the valleys of Hall. 


Hobbyists, as well as poets, have felt the appeal of American 
place-names. One small volume on place-names grew out of the hobby of a 
Linotype operator, who was curious about the reasons for unusual place-~ 
names which he found on the datelines of news dispatches, Armond and 
Winifred Moyer, the Linotype operator and his wife, spent several vaca- 
tions exploring out-of-the-way places all oyer the United States, in 
search of the meanings of peculiar names, Their compilation, Ihe Orj- 
gins of Unusug] Flace-Names, ends with a second list of names still to 
be explored.© 

As for the scholars, they have done a great deal, but even more re- 
mains to be done. A Bibliography of Flace Name Literature, covering 
the United States, Canada, Alaska, and Newfoundland, published in 1948, 
lists over 2,000 items.’ Many additional studies have been made since 
that date. Henry Gannett's American Names lists names from all parts 
of the United States, and discusses their origins or meanings. It is 
not very helpful in connection with the study of a small area, since 
for most counties it lists only one or two names, It might be of more 


extensive use, however, in the case of an area where many names were 


> Sidney lanier, "Song of the Chattahoochee," Masterpieces of Ameri- 
can Poets, p. 323. 
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borrowed from larger towns in other parts of the country.® Alfred H, 
Holt's American Place Names gives the pronunciation of names, rather 
than their meanings. This is indicated by means of common words and 
phrases which rhyme with the local pronunciation of the names.? Cne of 
the most interesting books on place-names is George R. Stewart's Names 


gon the Land, in which the author discusses the various processes through 





which place-names may pass, and traces the development of some sample 
names 1° ; 

An excellent handbook for the person who wishes to become acquaint-— 
ed with the theory and techniques of place-name study is Robert L. 
Ramsay's "Introduction to a Survey of Missouri Place-Names."11 Op the 
student may use an already completed study as a working model, formulat— 
ing his own theories and techniques as he works his way into the prob- 
lem. whichever spproach he uses, he will find helpful the sections on 


place-names in H, L. Mencken's The American Language, 1% and The American 
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II, D&FINITION OF THE AREA OF STUDY 


Names of places, which seem like the stars in number, may, also 
like the stars, be sorted into classes or magnitudes. Places of the 
first magnitude would be those which would be sufficiently important 
to appear on a globe, while those of the second magnitude might not 
appear on a globe, but would be found on the map of a continent. 

Places of successively lesser magnitude would appear on maps of nations 
and their geographical and political divisions and subaiviaionee In 
addition to the names which may appear on the most detailed of local 
maps, there is a great body of names of even lesser magnitude--the names 
of churches, cemeteries, schools, buildings, houses, farms, ponds, and 
assorted landmarks. Such names are used in everyday conversation, and 
in the giving of directions. Even though they may Bee Airs on any 
maps or records, they are place names, and may be studied as such, 

Allen Walker Read estimated in 1941 that there were at that time 
"well over a million" place-names in the United States. Presumably, 
he was concerned only with those names of sufficient magnitude to ap— 
pear on ordinary maps and records. There may be even more now. And, 
besides the names in current use, there are thousands of names which 
were used in the past and forgotten, or which may still be found by an 
examination of old maps and records. 


This study is concerned with place-names of southeastern Lee 


1a, L, Mencken, The Amerigan Lenguage: Supplement II (New York: 
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7 
County, in any of the above categories. The boundaries of the area of 
this study are from Goat Rock Dam on the Chattahoochee River, west, 
along the seation line north of the dam, to the northwest corner of Sec- 
tion 28 of Township 19, Range 28, north of Salem; thence south to the 
Russell County line; east to the Chattahoochee River; and north, along 
the Chattahoochee to Goat Rock Dam. 

Although Phenix City is no longer in lee County, the Phenix City 
area has been included in this study. Phenix City was a part of Lee 
County from December, 1866," to September, 1932, when the Phenix City 
area in Lee County was exchanged for the Marvyn erea in Russell Coun- 
ty.? The economic ties between Fhenix City and southeastern Lee Coun- 
ty are a continuation of the relationship which existed between the im- 
portant Indian settlement at Coweta and the area of this study before 
the coming of the white settlers. Many of the roads now serving south- 
eastern Lee County converge on Fhenix City, following the routes of the 
trails which led to the Indian settlement, the war town at Coweta, 

Before 1866, most of the area which is now Lee County was a part 
of Russell County. Smaller areas along the northern and western bound- 
aries of Lee County were at that time included in Chambers, Tallapoosa, 
and Macon Counties, It is interesting that, as early as 1861, during 


the first sessions of the Alabama Secession Convention, a petition was 
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III, MATERIALS AND SOURCES 


The student of place-names finds he is dealing with elements of 
linguistics, folklore, geography, and history in varying, and often 
undefinable degrees. Linguists have been particularly interested in 
determining the origin and meaning of Indian names of place. Valuable 
information about Indien names was recorded by Colonel Penjamin Hawkins 
(1754-1816), who was appointed by President Washington in 1796, agent 
of the United States among the Creek Indians, and general superintendent 
of ali the tribes south of the Ohio ore Hawkins, who had studied 
French at Princeton, and had served as an interpreter on Washington's 
starf during the Revolutionary War, recorded in his journals and letters 
the location of many creeks and settlements, and the meaning of their 
Indian names. The detail and accuracy of his records is evidenced by 
his description of the creeks and settlements of the west bank of the 
Chattahoochee River in what is now Lee County, Alabama: 

In ascending the river on this side, on the river path, 
travelling at the rate of three miles the hour, the following 
distances are noted. 
1h. 30m. Cross a creek Jnow Rock Creek7 running to the 

right, three feet wide. The land, the whole dis- 
tance, is poor, broken and unfit for culture, 

12m. Some settlements on the river bank, at We-at—lo— 

tuck-e. The land is stiff and rich, 

298m. Cross Hatche Canane, (crooked creek, ) now Turkey 


Creek/ running to the right, ten feet wide; the 
land stiff and good; oak, hickory, and a few poplar. 





tBentamin Fawkins, Letters of Benjamin Hawkins, 1796-1206 Collec— 
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39 m. Chat-to-hat-che, (stony creek, ) Lnow Soap Creek/ 
running to the right ten feet wide; the land broken 
and poor, There is one settlement on the path and 
one at the creek. 

49 m. Wog-coo-che, (calf creek,) /This name is still in 
use,/ over broken land; pine, willow-leaved hickory, 
and post oaks the land bordering on the creek is 
rich; there is one plantation on the left bank, un- 
der fence, and_some peach trees around the houses. 

41m. To a creek /now Mill Creek/ running to the right, 

bordered with fine winter reed. 

55 m, Hal-e-woc-ke /This name is still in use,/, sixty 
feet wide, running to the right, One plantation on 
the left bank of the creek; the land broken, Cee 
pine, post oak, hickory, and red oak. 

27m. To a branch running to the right. 

8m. A reedy branch running to the right, the land rich. 
3m, A branch, reedy, running to the right. 

11 m. _A reedy branch running to the right. 

Current maps also show unnamed branches at this 
point, although the distances between their mouths 
are different because of the backwater from Bart- 
lett's Ferry Dam, on the Chattahoochee River,/ 

17 m. O-sun-nup-pau (moss creek,) /This name is still in 
use,/ sixty feet wide, running to the right. The 
bottom rocky with moss; the land for this stage is 
broken; a mixed growth of post and red oak, pine and 
hickory e 


Before the Revolutionary War, william Bartram, the naturalist, 
passed this way, and probably went through what is now the southwest 
corner of Lee County, near Marvyn.? His Irgyels, particularly interest- 
ing to the student of literature because of its influence on Wordsworth 
and Coleridge, is a valuable record, not only of the plants, animals, 


and terrain of the areas through which he passed, but also of 
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Indian customs, villages, and names. 


Bartram's spelling, Chata Uche, and Hawkins’ spelling, Chat—to-ho- 


che, are examples of the variations in the form and spelling of place- 
names which characterize the maps and records of this period. Spelling, 
generally, was not standardized at this time, and there was, possibly, 
even greater variation in the spelling of place-names of Indian origin 
than in the spelling of English words. ‘Some of these variations were 
the result of the attempts of explorers and cartographers of different 
cultural backgrounds to record the Indian names they heard. The rules 
of spelling of a European language--Spanish, French, or English--as 

they were understood by each individual writer or explorer, were applied 
to what seemed to be the sound of the Indian word. Thus, the name which 
has been standardized as Coweta appears as Caveta on a Spanish map of 
1679,4 as Caguitas on a French map of 1713, and as Cow-e-tugh in Haw- 
kins' Sketch (1798-1799) .© Many other variations of this and other 
Indian names were found in the course of this study. Mencken mentions, 
as an example of the confusion which existed in the spelling of Indian 


names, that there were one hundred and forty-two spellings of Mohawk jn 


v4 
the literature of the early frontier. 
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The authority on Indian names for this area is William A, Read's 
Indian Place-Names in Alabama. Read begins with a discussion of the 
sources of the Indian names, the interchange of words among tribes, the 
limited character of the vocabulary used in the Place-names, and the 
number and distribution of the names by dialects, The body of the work 
consists of an alphabetical list of the names, with their derivation, 
meaning, and pronunciation, and the location of places in Alabama where 
they have been useds> | 

Peter A, Brannon, archivist of the State of Alabama, has also sun- 
marized and commented on information which is available about the mean— 
ings of Indian names, in articles written for The Alabama Historical 
Quarterly, Arrowpoints, and his own publications. He is an authority 
both on the Indian names, and on the location of the Alabama places 
where they have been used, 

An important source of information about the names given to places 
in eastern lee County by the early white settlers in the area is F, L, 
Cherry's "The History of Opelika and Her Agricultural Tributary Terri- 
tory." Even though he was interested in the reasons for the naming of 
places, Cherry was sometimes forced to conclude that the reason had al- 
ready been forgotten at the time he was writing (1883-1885). He gives 
an explanation for a number of names, In addition, he often relates 
happenings which reveal the origin of place-names which have been re- 


corded by others. Cherry's wife was a member of one of the Lee County 
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13 
families about which he writes. His comments indicate that he made a 
point of inquiring about the history of the various parts of Lee County 
into which he went, that he was particularly interested in family his- 
tories and connections, and that he kept notes of the conversations he 
hed in his search for such information. As the successive chapters of 
his history were published in the Opelika Times, from Cctober 5, 1883 to 
April 17, 1885, he invited his readers to make comments, corrections, 
and contributions of additional information to his history. From time 
to time he indicated corrections of chapters which he hed already pub- 
ened Almost half of the hte hanee included in this study were 
mentioned by Cherry. Many of them are still in use; others are not 
known even to the older residents of the area. In using Cherry's mate- 


rial, the investigator has plotted descriptions of trips and locations 


on a modern map, starting from known landmarks mentioned by Cherry. 


Another interesting scurce of information about the names of 
places, their locations, and the periods when they flourished, is the 
collection of old maps of Alabema in the Petrie Memorial Collection, in 
the Auburn University Library. Lists of names were compiled from these 
maps to help determine when a name came into use, and the dates of any 
changes in form and spelling, or location. ‘It was observed that the 
location of names, especially in rural areas, was not always stable, It 
appears from this study that as copulation shifts occur the location of 


place-names may shift, also. 


Ip 
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Residents of the area of study are, of course, a valuable source 
of information about the origin of place-names in current <i. However , 
in the case of obsolete names, or even of very old names in current use, 
these who live in the area and use the place-names in their daily talk 
may be completely unaware of the meaning of many of the names they use. 
The investigator must be critical of information collected locally, just 
as he must be critical of information gathered from other sources, Even 
when his informants have lived in the area all their lives, their expla- 
nations may be based on childhood misunderstandings., They may, also, re- 
port as fact what was originally presented as theory, because of their 
long acquaintance with a story. However, even apocryphal explanations 
which are current in the area may have value as folklore. 

Personal exploration of the area of the study for the exact loca- 
tion of crossroads, cemeteries, and landmarks is another approach, which 
gives the investigator a much surer basis for the discussion of the old- 
er place-names in relation to the current nomenclature. The determina- 
tion of the location of the Eli Stroud Place in this study, for example, 
made it possible to plot the routes of a number of Indian trails on a 


modern map with much greater accuracy, since Cherry had described these 


trails in relation to the Stroud Flace. 














IV. INFLUENCES ON THE PLACE-NAMES OF SOUTHEASTERN LEE COUNTY 


Ideally, a place-name study should serve as an authoritative source 
of information about the names cf the places in the area under consider- 
ation for anyone reading or writing about any period of the history of 
the area. In an actual study, however, there are many departures from 
the ideal. Many names of the past were never recorded. The record of 
some names may be based on mispronunciations or misspellings. Or a 
name, whose use was originally only figurative, may be interpreted as 
an actual place-name by the reader of a later period. It also happens 
rather frequently that the facts about the origin of a name are ob- 
scured, or completely lost. 

The place-names of an area may reflect the economic and social ac- 
tivities of the people who have lived there, their religious and cultur- 
al interests, and their aspirations. Place-names may record the names 
of property owners, describe the terrain, the plants, or the animals of 
e locality, or refer to something which happened there. They may charac- 
terize the inhabitants of the place. Or they may be formed artificially 
by blending, combining, or reversing other names, 

By far the largest group of place-names in this area reflects the 
names of people who lived in the area—early settlers, and later renters 
and owners of property. Some places continued to carry the name of the 
original owner or settler even after the prorerty had changed hands many 
times. Eut this was not always true. Names of property owners were 


used consistently as designations of homes or farms; the more fanciful 





name, such as Panstone, was the exception: 


Brooks Flace Hogan Place ; Lamb Flace 

Dr, Davis Place Holland Place Leggett Place 
Hanners Place Ingersoll Hill Joe Marshall Place 
Herris House Lamb Dower Flace Stroud Flace 


Cwners and operators also gave their names, first to grist mills 


and saw mills, and later to gins: Brooks Saw Mill, Douglass Mill, Hol- 


land's Mill, Holland's Steam Gin, Moffett's Mill, and Mott's Mill, 


These places were important, not only in the economic life of the area, 


a 


but also as places to meet and exchange news. 
Names of property owners were also given to schools: Moffat's 
School, Mott's School, Frince School, and White Hill School; and to 


railroad stations: Mott's Station, Shotwell, and Smith's Station. 


Names of trails, roads, crossroads, and water crossings were often 


known by the names of owners of adjoining property: 


Bishop's Bridge McCloud's Ferry Mimms Trail 
Corbett's Crossroads Meadors! Crossroads Frince Crossroads 
Hardaway's Ferry Meadows' Crossroads Sears' Crossroads 
Hardaway's Ferry Road J. 0, Meadows’ Crossroads Stroud Crossroads 
Joe Marshall Trail White Ford 


Creeks and lakes also cerry the names of property owners: 


Holland Creek MeZlvy's Creek Stroud-white Creek 
Lowther Fish Lake Feters Creek Sturkie Creek 
Marshall's Creek Ralph Fish Lake shite's Creek 


In the case of Stroud-White Creek, the names of two property owners 
are involved. Stroud Creek was the name used near its headwaters, 

near the home of “li Stroud, and White Creek was the name used near j 
mouth, where there were also a white Ford and a white Hill. SGecrge | 


Stewart observed of the Indians of the New Sngland region that "tt 


tribes gave names to each part fof the riveg/, and not, like the 
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English, to the river as a whole," The same sort étdnaaing evidently 
occurred in the case of Stroud-white Creek, which is now designated 
white's Creek, 

In addition to the personal names of settlers and property owners, 
names of business, civic, and military leaders or heroes were used: 
Bleecker for an official of the power company which built Goat Rock Dem, 
Browneville for a Columbus business leader, Lee Bullard School for a 
lieutenant general of World War I, Girard for the wealthiest man in the 
United States, and Lee County for the Confuderate general, 

Another group of names appeers to be seserictiye of places, or of 


the plants and animals found there: 


Black Dirt Hill Lakewood Park Soap Creek 

Clay Hill Pine Grove Cemetery Speckled hock hiver 
Goat Rock Dam Red Hill Pine Orchard 

Gravel Hill Rock Creek Turkey Creek 


| Rock Pile Monument 
Although Black Dirt Hill appears to belong in this category, Cherry 
States specifically that there was nothing observable about the hill to 
justify the name, He also says that it had some unexplained connection 
with the name of an Indian sub-chief who once lived there. This may 
have resulted from the substitution of an English phrase for a similar 
Sounding Indian name. Such a process sometimes occurs in areas where 
places have been given names in 2 language other than that in general 
use in the area. The names in the foreign languege are meaningless and 
hard to remember, and are sometimes transmogrified into similar sound- 


ing phrases of the local language. 
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Many Indian names fall into the environmental or descriptive cate- 
gory. This seems to be true, in particular, of the Indian names for 
creeks and rivers in this area: Chattahoochee (marked rock) River, 
Hatchee Canane (crooked creek), Hospilika (place of the yaupon trees) 
Creek, O-cow-ocuh-hatche (falls creek), and Wetumpka (rumbling water) 
Creek. Other creeks and rivers took the names of Indian tribes which 
lived near them: Apalachicola River, Coweta River, and Uchee Creek. 

A number of places, whose names are now obsolete, took their names 
from those of individual Indians: Derrysall Field, Derrysall Trail, 
Ho-Spar-—Ke Reservation, and Tim-po-e-che Seservation., Still snother 
group of personal names was that of the half-breeds, sons of European 
traders who had taken Indian wives. These men had European names, but 
were considered Indians, and were often chiefs of their tribes. Places 
named for individuals in this group are the Benjamin Marshall Reserva- 
tion, the Joe Marshall Place, Marshall's Creek, Joe Marshall Trail, 
“¢Intosh Settlement, and Tomorrow's Reservation. The last name may be 
another example of the substitution of a similar sounding English word 
for an Indian name, 

Names of churches in this area were predominantly from the Bible: 
énticch, Lethel, Mount Gilead, Mount Zion, and Philadelphia. (thers, 
lixe Concord and dopeful, expressed the aspirations and emotions of 
saeir builders. schools which were held in the churches or adjoining 
nuildings took their names from the churches—— Concord, Friendship, 
scod Hope--and sometimes preserved the name after the church had ceased 


to exist. 
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Two names found in the area, Dover and Salem, seem to be borrowed 
from older places. Many of the early settlers were from North Carolina, 
and would ave been familiar with Salem, North Caroline. Dover, now ob= 
solete, could have been for Dover, the capital of Delaware, or Dover in 
England. Cr the name may, as Ramsay suggests, have given recognition to 
the significance to Beptists of the "Dover Association Report" of 1932. 

Some remnants of each group of names will, perhaps, continue to be 
used long after the events and conditions which suggested them have been 
forgotten. Indian names have been retained for a number of the creeks 
in the area, but as cars and trucks have replaced buggies and wagons, 
less attention is paid to the names of creeks. In the days of slower 
and more strenuous transportation, each creek was known by name, for its 
passage marked the achievement of a certain portion of the trip. The 
neme Three Mile Creek attests to this. Cther names have appeared on 
the map as the area progressed from frontier conditions to those of an 
agricultural economy. The importance of the grist mills and cotton gins 
during this phase of the area's development is still apparent in its 
place-names. Some old settlements have been swallowed up when large 
tracts of land have been purchased and set aside for raising pine for 
pulpwood, As industry becomes more important in the economy, less land 
is used for agricultural purposes, and the gins and mills, which served 
agriculture, and were supported by it, close down and begin to be for- 
gotten. Now, industry, itself, is moving into the rural areas and occu- 


cying large tracts of land. As thia cccurs, the resulting adjustments 
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“V. STUDIES OF SOME INDIVIDUAL PLACE—NAMES 


OF SCUTHEASTERN LEE COUNTY 


ANTIOCH CHURCH, Antioch Church is on the Auburn Road out of Phenix 
City, between Meadows’ Crossroads and the junction of the Auburn 
Road with Highway 169. Cherry writes that in 1861 there was an 
influx of settlers in this neighborhood, and that an academy was 
built at the site of the present church. The Methodists used the 
academy building as a place of worship. In the fall of 1865, that 
building was destroyed by fire. From 1865 to 1873, a small log 
cabin served as both church and schoolhouse. In 1873, another 


building was erected, which is still standing. 


Antioch is a Biblical name, which is noteworthy because it was 


at Antioch that the disciples were first called Christians.“ 


APALACHICOLA RIVER, In modern usage, Apalachicola is the name of the 
river formed by the confluence of the Flint and the Chattahoochee 
Rivers. As William Bartram used the name (Apalachucla River), it 
referred primarily to the river which is now called the Chattahoo- 
chee, and which forms the eastern boundary of Lee County, and of 


the State of Alabama .? Read gives the meaning of Apalachicola as 


1, L. Cherry, "History of Cpelika," The Alabama Historical Cuar- 
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"people who live on the other side of a stream" from the Hitchiti 
vords, gpalachi, "on the other side," and okli, "people."4 See 
CHATTAHOOCHEE RIVER, 


RIVIERE DES APALACHICOLIS, Riviére des Apalachicolis is a French desig- 
nation for the Apalachicola River, which appears on the Delisle map 
of 1718.° See CHATTAHOOCHEE RIVER, 


APALACHIKOLA RIVER, Milfort uses this spelling of Apalachicola in his 


Memoirs, 1802.° See CHATACUDGUY RIVER, 


APALACHOCCOLY RIVER, Jeffrey's map in John Bartram's report’ (1767)® 


shows this spelling of Apalachicola. 


APALACHUCLA RIVER, William Bartram uses this spelling of Apalachicola 
in his Travels. For him, the name designated primarily the present 
Chattahoochee River, which forms the eastern boundary of Lee Coun- 


ty. Bartram probably also included under this name the present 


4villiam A, Read, Indian Place-Names in Alabama (Beton Rouge: 
Louisiana State University Press, 1937), p. 4. 


"Charles 0, Paulin, Atlas of the Historical Geography of the United 
States, ed. John K. Wright (Baltimore, Md.: A. Hoen & Co., Inc., 1932), 
Plate 24. 


Oran C. McCary (trans.), Milfort: Memoirs (Kennesaw, Ga.: Conti- 
nental Book Company, 1959), p. 170. 


(One MeAdory Owen, History of Alabama and Dictionary of Algbama 
Biography (Chicago: The S. J, Clarke Publishing Company, 1921), I, 394. 


Steen Gere Cruickshank (ed.), John and William Bartram's Americe 
(New York: The Devin-Adair Company, 1957), p. 385. 
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Apalachicola River, which is formed by the junction of the Chatta- 
hoochee and Flint Rivers.’ See CHATTAHOOCHEE RIVER, 


AUBURN ROAD, The Auburn Road connects Highway 80, nedr the western lim- 
its of Fhenix City, with Highway 169 at a point about fourteen 
miles to the west and north. This road crosses Hospilika, White's, 
and Little Uchee Creeks, and goes by Meadows' Crossroad, the site 
of Moffett's Mill (just south of the bridge across the Little 
Uchee), and Antioch Church. This county road is called the Auburn 
Road because it connects with other county and state roads to make 


the most direct route to Auburn from Phenix City. 


BETHEL CHURCH. About a quarter of a mile south of Stroud's Crossroads 
is Bethel Church, the meeting place of a Negro congregation.19 its 


name is Biblical, and means "the house of God." 


BISHOP'S BRIDGE, Cherry refers to this bridge a number of times as a 
landmark of the time when he was writing his history (1883-1885). 
He locates it on Little Uchee Creek, about a mile above the mouth 
of Stroud-white Creek (now White's Creek).4+ This would put it 
about a mile south of Meadows' Crossroads. In Cherry's time, and 
on into the early decades of this century, there was a covered 


bridge here, which has now been replaced by a medern oridge.l* 





A 
10 


Harper, op. cit., p. ddl. 

A. B, Stroud and Mrs, lucy Trotter, May 30, 1963. 
neers op. cit., pp. 327-328. 

12a ey. Paul Weekley, May 13, 1963. 
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BLACK DIRT HILL, In his description of the flight from the Indians of a 


group of white settlers, at the time of the Indian uprising of 
1836, Cherry refers to Black Dirt Hill as an important landmark. 

He locates Black Dirt Hill on a road which turns off the Columbus 
and Salem Road toward the river, near what is now Smith's Sta- 
tion. In another part of his narrative, Cherry remarks that there 
is nothing visible about the hill to explain its name, but that the 
name was supposed to have been derived in some way from the name 

of an Indian sub-chief, who once lived there. It did sometimes 
happen that an English name came to be substituted for an Indian 
name which sounded somewhat the same. Mencken observes: 

A crude folk-etymology often transformed Indian names 
into forms that seemed (and still seem) to be of English 
origin...Port Tobacco in Maryland, originally Pentapeng 
or Pootuppag, was transmuted into its present form when 
the early colonists began loading tobacco in an adjacent 
arm of the Potomac. 

Cherry's remark prompts the question whether something of this sort 
may not explain the name, Black Dirt Hill. The name is no longer 


used. 


LEECKER, Bleecker was so named for an official of the Georgia Power 


Company, according to Rev, Paul Weekley .2° The Georgia Power 


13cherry, op. cit., pp. 292 and 321. 


14 . 
H, L. Mencken, The American Language: Supplement agi (New York: 


Alfred A. Knopf, 1948), pp. 527-528. 


135, M, Fraser, May 28, 1963. 


162.9, Paul weekley, May 13, 1963. 
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Company does not confirm this, but states that John S. Bleecker, a 
native of Massachusetts; was manager of its predecessor company at 
the time the Goat Rock dam and hydroelectric generating station were 
constructed.+’ Bleecker is the junction point of the Chattahoochee 


Valley and Central of Georgia Railroads. 


BOOGERSVILLE, Mrs. L. C. Frince recalls this as a community near Salen, 


where her mother grew up. She was unable to give any explanation 


of the name, which may have had only very limited use 2° 


BROKEN ARRCW. "Broken Arrow, 1833-1910" is painted on the transom over 


the front door of the Stroud home at Stroud's Crossroads, a little 
over two miles south of Bleecker. This place is now the residence 
of two great-grandchildren of Eli Stroud, who, according to family 
records, settled here in 1833. "Broken Arrow," in this case, syn- 
bolizes the defeat of the Indians at the time of the uprising of 
1836, of which Stroud's first wife was a victim. The present res- 
idence was built in 1910.19 

There is a cluster of "Broken Arrow" names just south of the 
present limits of Fhenix City. In this case, "Eroken Arrow" is the 
translation of an Indian name, which Worsley gives as Liikstska. 
The name has been given here to a creek, a hill, and a plantation, 
and was perhaps suggested because this was a place where arrows 


1 Tremp S. Davis, Jr., Vice-Fresident, Georgia Power Company, Colum- 
Ga., letter dated June 24, 1963. 


1B yes, Beau. ivince, May Ji, 1963. 


“ 
14, B, Stroud and Mrs. Lucy Trotter, May 30, 1963. 
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were made, The plantation was first the home of Little Prince, 
head chief of the Creeks in 1812, and later the home of the Indian 
agent, John Crowell. The present owners of the-property still use 


the name, Broken Arrow.“° 


BRCOKS PLACE, The Indians planned an ambush here, on the east side of 


Hospilike Creek, near what is now the Russell County line, during 
the uprising of 1836, However, the refugee group on which the at- 
tack had been planned escaped by another route. Cherry mentions a 
Terrell Brooks in connection with the account, but does not state 
specifically why he refers to this location as the "Brooks 


Place,"*~ 


BROOKS SAW MILL, The Brooks Saw Mill was in use soon after the Indian 


rising of 1836, and was located on what is now known as White's 
Creek, at the same site as a gin and grist mill built in 1883 by 


CoM; Grasciee 


BROWNEVILLE, BROWNSVILLE, or BROWNVILLE, when Lee County was formed, in 


1866, 2? its southern boundary cut Girard in two, and the part in 


Lee County was called Browneville, after John Rhodes Browne <4 





crow 


205tte Blanchard Worsley, Columbus on the Chattahoochee (Columbus, 
: Columbus Cffice Supply Company, 1951), pp. 20 and 35. 


7 


herry, op. cit., pp. 325-326. 





EATpiqwoo: se6handes 318 


23 Joseph Nathan Kane, The American Counties (New York: The Scare- 
Press, Inc., 1960), p. 165. 


243. M, Frazer, May 28, 1963. 














a) 
Columbus banker, insurance executive, and mill owner, It is not 
known that the portion of Girard which became a part of Lee County 
was named Browneville immediately, but it is possible. On the 
other hand, references found to "Girard, Lee County" may be an 
indication that this area continued to be called Girard for some 
time after 186€. John Rhodes Browne came to Columbus in 1851 to 
install machinery in the Eagle Factory. He remained with that busi- 
hess as superintendent, and became one of the leading business men 
of Columbus.*> Browneville appears on a map of Alabama as early as 
1378, 76 although it was not until February 23, 1883, that the legis- 
lature incorporated the town of Browneville.?” On February 19, 
1889, Browneville was changed to Fhoenix City.*8 See PHENIX CITY 
and GIRARD, 


LEE BULLARD SCHCOL. The Lee Bullard School, built soon after world War 


Son, 


29 


I, was named in honor of Robert lee Bullard,’ a native of lee 


County, and a lieutenant general in the Rainbow Division.-~ The 


“Oworsley, op. cit., p. 321. 
2C Frank A. Gray, "New Map of Alabama" (Philadelphia: ©, W, Gray & 
ec, 1878). 


“Werte Bankhead Cwen, The Story of Alabema (New York: Lewis His- 


torical Publishing Company, inc., c. 1949), 1, 501. 


Ibid. 
29 
Taylor McLain, May, 1963. 


gc eocer A, Brannon, By-Paths in Alabama and Some Houses by the 


Side of the Road (Montgomery: The Faragon Fress, 1929), p. Ad. 
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school was used for about four years as an elementary school, and 
then abandoned, some time before 1928.32 The school property, 
about a mile north of Meadows’ Crossroads on the Stroud Road, was 
purchased by Neill Coons, who tore down the school building and 


built a house there .32 


CAHOUITA RIVER, This French spelling of Coweta is cited by Owen as ap- 


pearing on Jeffrey's map in John Bartram's report, 22 176734, 


a“ 


See CHATTAHCOCHEE RIVER and CCWETA, 


RIVER CAHUITES, A map in A New History of Jamaica (London, 1740) shows 


this name for the river which is now known as the Chattahoochee. 


CAQUITAS, The Delisle map of 1718 shows this French spelling for the 
36 


Coweta town. 


CATAHCOCHE RIVER, This spelling of Chattahoochee appears on Popple's 


Map of 1733.2? 


CAVETA, This spelling of Coweta appears on a Spanish map of 1679.38 


314 11iam Howard MacGregor, "Inequality in Educational Cpportunity 


in Lee County, Ala." (unpublished Master's thesis, Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, Auburn, 1932), pr. 32. 


321, H. Parkman, July 3, 1963. 
337, M, Owen, op. cite, I, 394. 
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Cruikshank, OD. Cit. De S355 
Justin winsor (ed.), Nerrative end Criticel History of America 


(Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Company, c. 1887), VIII, 308. 


3€ranlin, op. eit., Plate 24. 


37tpid., Plate 27. 
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Worsley, op. cit., p. l. 











ag 
CHACTAS-—OU-GUY, Milfort, whose native French had grown rusty during his 
Sojourn with the Creeks, used this spelling for Chattahoochee in 
his Memoirs (1802) 39 





CHATAHCCCHE RIVER, This is one of several spellings found in The Amerd- 
gan Gazetteer, The compiler apparently made no attempt at stand- 
erdizing the miltiplicity of spellings which he found in his 

40 


sources, 


CHATAROOCHEE RIVER, A map of John Mitchell's, dated 1755, on the wall 
of the Guard Room in the Governor's Falace at Williamsburg, Vir- 


ginie, shows this spelling,41 


CHATAHCOTCHEE RIVER, This spelling appears on the Arrowsmith map of 


1814.47 


CHATAHCUCHI, A John Mitchell map of 1756 shows this veriation of the 


spelling of Chattahoochee.” 


— eee 


IWNeCary, Ode Sit, pe al Fe 


AO reaadink Morse, The American Gazetteer (London: Xeprinted for J, 
Stockdale, Piccadilly; D, Dilly, Poultry; and T, N, Longman, Faternoster 
Row, 1798}, Pe 19, 


Saonn Mitchell, "Map of North America, 1755" (wall Map in the 
Guard Room of the Governor's Palace, Williamsburg, vitginie 


Yaulin, op. cit., Flate 29. 


tEG Ps Ae = — vee 
" Daniel H. Thomas, "Fort Toulouse," Alabama Hist rical cuarterly, 
AsII (Spring and Summer, 1960), map, p. 230. 
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CHATAHUCHI RIVER, This is one of several spellings which appear in 


Thomas McAdory Owen's History of Alabama 44 


CHATAHUTHE RIVER, This is another spelling of Chattahoochee which ap- 


pears in The American Gazetteer.” 


CHATAOUDGUY RIVER, LeClere Milfort uses this spelling of Chattahoochee 
in his Memoirs. The peculiarities of Milfort's spelling are re- 
lated to the fact that he came to America from France as a ri 
young man, and spent seventeen years in an area where French was 
not the common lenguage. He calls to the reader's attention the 
fact that he "had almost completely forgotten the French language, 
speaking only a foreign language and often a frightful jargon." 

He was during the seventeen years he spent in America a military 


aide to Chief Alexander McGillivray of the Creeks .4© 


CHATA-UGHA RIVER, This is another example of the spelling variations 


which characterize The American Gazetteer of 1798.4’ 


CHATA-UCHE RIVER, This is another spelling of Chattahoochee from The 


American Gazetteer 4” 





} 
T, M, Owen, ov. cit., II, 861, 
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CHATA UCHE RIVER. The use of this spelling by William Bartram "leads to 


the suspicion that he supposed that the river derived its name from 
the name of the Yuchi tribe by him spelled 'Uche,'"4? This does 
not agree with the generally accepted theory of the derivation of 


Chattahoochee, q. V. 


CHATA UCHEE RIVER, This spelling appears ona map of the Mississippi 


Territory in the Petrie Memorial Collection, Auburn .>© 


CHATTAHATCHEE CREEK, Eerly's map of Georgia, 1818, shows this name,-~ 


See CHATTOHATCHE, 


CHATTAHOOCHEE RIVER, This river forms the eastern boundary of Lee Coun- 
ty, and of the State of Alabama at this point. The Chattahoochee 
River, and the Apalachicola River, of which it is a tributary, can 
be recognized on many early maps. Four different names were given 
for the Chattahoochee River on maps consulted in this study: Rivi- 
Bre des Apalachicolis (1718),°" HRividre des Chettanx (1718), 


Catahoochee River (1733),°" and River Cahuites (1740) .>? 


AD varper , ODesO1y epalie #07 s 


Osha lus (sc.), "Mississippi Territory” (n.p., n.d.)f/pencil note: 
"1798-1817"7 


> een jamin Hawkins, Letters of Benjamin Hawkins, 1796-1806, Gollec- 
tions of the Georgia Historical Society, Yol. 1X (Savannah, Ga.: The 
Morning News, 1916), map. 

52Paulin, op. cit., Plate 2d. 
53 Thid, 


4Thid,, Flete 27. 


9?Winsor, Opec s AVI EL 308 » 
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Present usage designates as the Chattahoochee the river which 
rises in northern Georgia and forms the lower half of the boundary 
between Georgia and Alabama. Below the confluence of the Chatta- 
hoochee with the Flint River, the name used is the Apalachicola. 
Williem Bartram (1791) applied the name Apalachucla to the 
entire length of the combined Chattahcochee ard Apalachicola Riv- 


36 The French form, Riviere des Apalachicolis, was given on 


ers. 
Delisle's map, 1718, as an earlier name for both rivers. Delisle 
indicated that he considered the correct designation to be Riviere 
des Chattaux. a7 

Riviere des Chattayx was found only on the Delisle map, No 
discussion of the name was found, but two possible explanations 
suggest themselves. The word Chattayx approximates phonetically 
the Creek word, chato, "rocks .">° If this ie the word the cartog- 
rapher had in mind, the french name would be translated, "River of 
the Rocks,” Another possibility is that Chattayx refers to the 
Chattos, "a small coast tribe, of the Muskcogean linguistic stock." 
Owen states that they were driven from Florida by the Spanish in 
1708, came to Fort Louis de la Mobile, and were given land on the 
site of the present city of Mobile, They were considered great 
59 


friends of the French. Ji is interesting thet the Apalachees, by 


Cuarper, op. cits, ps A4l. 
Travlin, op. cit., Plate 2k. 
58Read, Ope git., pe = ob ba hs 


297) M, Cwen, op. cit., 1, 234. 


(Washineton, D, C,: ae rmment Printing Cffic 





whose name Delisle indicates that the river had formerly been 


called, had followed this same route a few years earlier: 
The Apalachee, yet another member of the Muskhogean 

family, were driven in 1703 and 1704 from Western Flori- 

da by the combined forces of the English and the Creeks 

under Colonel Moore of South Carolina, and were granted 

a refuge by the French at Fort Louis de la Mobile, on 

Mobile River. 
Read lists Chatot as one of the Indian dialects from which Alabama 
place-names were derived. 62 

"River of the Cowetas" was another designation for the Chatta- 


62 and 


heochee River. River Cahvites appears on a map dated 1740, 
Kow-he-tah River appears on a map of 1776.° The Cowetas were a 
warlike tribe of the Creek Indians, and their main town, Coweta, 
was the war town or blood town of the erecta A mumber of maps 
give the name of this tribe to the river on which their main town 
was situated, 

The present name, Chattahoochee River, is the form approved by 
the United States Geographic Board. °° The numerous forms and spell- 
ings of this name which were in use before that action was taken 


are evidence of the need for such an suthority. A chronological 


list of variations in the spelling of Chattahoochee observed during 


Cread, op. cit., p. xidd. 


Slinid., pp. xiv and 19. 
62 
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winsor, on. cit., VIII, 308. 

Ibid., VII, 448. 
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the course of this investigation follows: Cetahoochee (Popple, 
1733),6 Chattehuche (1733),67 Chatshoochee (John Mitchell, 
1755),©° Chate Uche (William artram, 1791),©9 and Chatto Hochee_ 
(Hawkins, 1796).” Jedidiah Morse, in his American Gazetteer of 
1798, uses at least five different spellings or forms for Chatta- 
hoochee (Chatahooche, Chetahuthe, Chate-uche, Chata-ucha, and 
Chatauche), apparently spelling the word each time as he found it 
in the various sources which he used, ‘+ Cther variations were? 
Chat-to-ho-che (Hawkins, 1798-1799),’* Chactes-ou-guy and Chata- 
gudguy (Milfort, 1802),73 Chata Uchee (Shallus, 1798-1817) , 74 
Chatshootchee (Arrowsmith, 1814), ?? Chattohochee (Tanner, 1835), 76 
and Chattghoochie (Pickett, 1851)./” 





COpenlin, op. cit., Plate 27. 

OT usinsor, Op. cit., V, 365. 
©8john Mitchell, loc. git. 
Coenpart op. cite, p. 245. 

Ona wking, letters, p. 76. 
ry. on. cit., po. 19 and 91, 
72 


Benjamin Hawkins, A Sketch of the Creek Country in the Years 1798 


and 1799, Collections of the Georgia Historical Society, Yol. III (Savan- 


fies 
*NeCery, gp. cit., p. 17. 
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According to Read, the name Chattahoochee means, literally, 


"marked rocks," from the Creek words chdto, "rocks," and huchi, 


"marked." © Hawkins states that "marked or flowered rocks are 
found in the river ,"/9 Cherry, in his account of the legend of the 
"Tie-Snake," refers to the Chattahoochee as "Speckled Rock River," 


which is his translation of the Indian ee 





The rocks of the Chattahoochee, their colors and varieties, 


are described by Sidney Lanier: 


And oft in the hills of Hebershem, 
And oft in the valleys of Hall, 


The white quartz shone, and the smooth brook-stone 


Did bar me of passage with friendly brawl, 


And many a luminous jewel lone 
—-Crystals clear or a-cloud with mist, 
Ruby, garnet, and amethyst— 


Made lures with the lights of streaming stone 
' In the clefts of the hills of SCO) ps 


In the beds of the valleys of Hall. 


These rocks of various colors could have been the inspiration of 


the appellation, "Fainted Hock River," another interpretation of 


the meaning of Chattahoochee, 


CHATTAHROCCHIZ RIVER, 


his History of Alabama. 7 
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Hawkins, Sketch, p. 52. 


80 
Cherry conwncd tens, Lads 


31 ee : ' 
Sidney lanier, "Song of the Chattahoochee,” 


‘merican Foets, ed. Mark Van Doren (Garden City, 
Fublishing Co., Inc., 1936), p. 324. 


soe : = 
~Fickett, op. cit., Il, dl. 


Fickett uses this spelling of Chattahoochee, in 


36 
CHATTAHUCHE RIVER, A map of 1733 shows this spelling of Chattahoochee 


River 22 


RIVISRE DES CHATTAUX. This French name for the Chattahoochee River ap- 


pears on Delisle's map of 1718 24 


CHATTOHATCHE, Hawkins gives this name for a creek listed in his de- 
scription of the features of the west bank of the Chattahoochee 
River in what is now Lee County, Alabama. He gives the meaning of 
the name as "stony creek," from chat-to, "stone," and hatches 
"creek ">> This name was in use when Hawkins wrote, about 1799, 
but had changed to Soap Creek when Cherry was writing his account 


6 The present name, Soap Creek, is 


8 
explained by the abundance of soapstone in the creek bed. : 


of the area, 1883 to 1885 ,° 


CHAT-TC-HO-CHE RIVER, This is one of the spellings of Chattahoochee 


as 
used by Hawkins, 
CHATTO HOCHEE RIVER, Hawkins also uses this variant of Chattahoochee.~” 


CHATTCHCCHES RIVER, Tenner's map of 1836 shows this spelling of Chatta- 


: sy 90 
hoochee Siver,’ 
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Cherry mentions this trail in connection with the re- 


_ tern of Blake Thomes from the me piih his family to Georgia, 

during the Indien uprising of 1836. Apparently, the Chewacla Trail 

| connected with the Joe Marshall Trail isan a mile to the stot yen 
the Becoud Plece. In the opposite direction, the Chewacla Trail 
went to Moffett's Mill, between three and four miles south of the 
Stroud Place. From Moffett's Mill it went west an unspecified dis- 
tencehes Chewacla is the name of a creek west of the area of this 
study, and it Ee possible that the trail ended somewhere along this 
creek, Chewacla is a shortened form of Sawacklahatchee, signifying 
"MRaccoon Town Creek! from Hitchiti sawi, 'raccoon,' ukli, 'town,' 
and hahchi, ‘stream, '"7" There does not appear to be any awareness 


among the present residents of the area of the names or locations 


of the Indian trailes 27 


CHOATE, This spelling of Coweta appears on a map of 1776, 74 


CLAY HILL, Clay Hill is one name for the hill where the Russell County 


Ree nen en eo MeTni oth iileis also called’ Red Hille?°” Either 


"cherry, op. cit., pp. 293 and 284. 
“read, op. cit., p. 15. 

73 4 B. Stroud and Mrs. Lucy Trotter, May 30, 1963. 
ciwencAreicn, cit MAVITMLLS. 
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Worsley, op. cGit., p. 294. 
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of these names could have been suggested by the red clay of the 
WV —s : " ‘. 
hill, lo moxvt send? eield Yo ata 


CORTAS, YVilfort uses this spelling of Coweta in his Venoirs.”’ See 
CHATAOUDGUY. 


CCLUMBUS AND SALEM ROAD. As 4% is described by Cherry, in his account 
of the route followed by the refugees from the Indians in 1336, 
this road followed approximately the same route as does Federal 
Highway 280,98 The present highway is much straighter than the 
eid road, however, for even s hundred years later the road from 
Cpelixa to Columbus, via Salem, crossed the railroad nine tingennr 
However, the present highway does approximate the route of the old 
road. Ferhaps the most common way of naming roads is by giving 


them the names of the places to which they go. 


CCLUMBUS WATEAWCRKS, Cherry refers. to the reservoir of the Columbus 
waterworks at the fountainkhead of Marshall Creek as a recreation 
area for the young people of the 1880'g 20 The reservoir, which 
was completed in 1383, was about 3CO yards in length, oy &0 feet 

101 


in width, and 13 Zeet in depth at the dam. J. i. frazer states 


that the lake is located at the confluence of Holland Creek (or 





MveCrary, QD. cite, p. 17. 


983 ere - i : 
Z Cherry, od. cite, p. 292; "General Highway “ap, Lee vcunty, Ala- 


bama" (Montgomery, 41a.: Alabama State Nighway -eparvment, 1943). 
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. H, Farkman, July 3, 19€3. 
Cherry, OD. Site, p. 316. 
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highvey mep of Lee County at that. point 102 


“branch, end identifies it with a — 





This property is now being developed as an industrial site, under 





the name, lakewood qerks 103 The reason for the name, Columbus 
| Waterworks, is that er was piped from this reservoir, across 


the river to Columbus , 104 


CCNCCRD CHURCH, Concord is said to be one of the first churches of any 


oe 


denomination organized in Lee County. Cherry states that he had 


seen records only as far back as 1855, but felt sure that older 





records were still in existence in the 1830's 209 Brannon gives 
the founding date as 1841, and oye of the name, "They did not 
then, and the members do not now f1929/, call it 'Konkud,' as you 
would if you were in New Hampshire, In east Alabama it is 'Karn- 
corrd, (nl06 This pronunciation was not, however, enccuntered in 
the course of the present study, although the added "r" was ob- 
served in the vronunciation, "Meadore”™ for "eadows "107 The 
choice of the name, Concord, may have been the expression of a 
desire for harmony and agreement emong the members, 
The original suilding wae 4C feet by 60 feet, with the twenty 


feet of space in the rear furnished with a balcony, and set aside 





1025 ie frazer, hay 20, 1963. 
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40 
for the use of the Negro slaves. Before 1915, the church was re- 
modeled, and the balcony removed .108 More recently, a larger, 


brick building has been erected, 


CCNCCRD FUBLIC SCHCCL, Lee County attendance records for the 1929-1930 
school year list Concord Public School as a one-teacher colored 
school.+°7 The school was near Shotwell and Bleecker, and the 


Concord Baptist Church, from which it very likely took its name, 


CCRBETT CROSSROADS, A tendency to give the name Corbett Crossroads to 
the place which has been known as Meadows’ Crossroads has been 


noted, 1° W, R, Corbett operates a store and a dairy there now. 


COWETA, Brannon states that Coweta was the oldest settlement of the 
Creeks, and possibly "America's oldest known inhabited site north 
of Mexico."111 the site of the Indian town is on the river, near 
the southern limits of the present Phenix City. (Hawkins locates 
the settlement three miles below the falls, 2 which Worsley says 
were "just below the Bridge at Fourteenth Street," See COWETA 


FALLS.) The town, which took its name from that of a warlike tribe 





108 


109 a S 2 
"Attendance in Day Schools of Lee County, for Scholastic Year End- 


ing June 30, 1930," Board of Education of Lee County, Cpelika, Alabama. 
110 


Rev. Faul weekley, May 13, 1963. 


@. R, Corbett, July 3, 1963, 


Ul >ster A, Brannon, Mile Stones Along Alabama's Pathway (Montgom- 
ery, Ala.: The Paragon Press, 1931), p. 62. 
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Worsley, op. cit., p. 63. 





Al 
of the Creeks, is described in a much quoted passage in Bartram's 


Travels: "The great Coweta town...is called the bloody town, where 
the Micos chiefs and warriors assemble when a general war is pro- 
posed, and here captives and state malefactors are put to 
death, "14 Hawkins describes the settlement as being located "on 
a flat extending back one mile [trom the river/, The land is fine 
for corn; the fields of the settlers extend up the river for two 
miles on the river flats,"21° 

The importance of the Coweta settlement is evidenced by the 
frequency with which its name appears on very early maps of these 
regions, A chronological list of spellings of Coweta observed in 
the course of this study follows: Caveta (Spenish map, 1679),116 
Cacuite (Delisle map, 178), ~” Cohuites (A New History of Jamai- 
ca; 1740) ,148 Cahouite (Jeffrey map, 1767),149 Kow-he~tah River 
and Choate village (map, 1776), Coweta (Hawkins, 1797),2-2 
Cow-e-tugh and Cow-e-tuh (Hawkins, 1798-1799), Ccetas (Milfort, 
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1802),123 cCowetey (Early map, 1818),2*4 Cow-e-tongh (Pickett, 
1851),125 Covetaw (Woodward, 1859),226 and Kawite (Owen, 

1923) 227 


COVZTA FALLS, It may seem strange to question the location of falls in 
a river, but the dams on the Chattahoochee have so changed its ap- 
pearance that it is necessary to seek the authority of descriptions 
written before the dams were built. Cherry uses the name, Coweta 
Falls, in his account of the legend of the "Tie Snake, "128 Worsley 
states that the falls were opposite the old Muscogee Mills, "The 
Old Mill was founded about 1840 and was called Coweta Falls Factory. 
The first dam in Columbus was built there, just below the Bridge at 
Fourteenth Street. It was later torn down, but when water is low, 
the remains are still seen."12? Hawkins refers to the falls above 
Coweta simply as "the falls."130 Coweta Falls referred to the 


falls near Coweta, which took its name from the Indian tribe, 


COWETAW, Woodward uses this spelling in his Remipiscences.131 


123ucCary, op. cite, pe 17. 


124 nawicins, letters, map. 
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1269 omas S, Woodward, Reminiscences of the Creek, or Muscogee 
indians (Montgomery, Ala.: Barrett & Wimbish, 1359), p. 35. 

1275 | M. Owen, op. cit., 1, 400. 
128cherry, op. cit., p. 134. 
12Horsley, Sst ClLusse ree 
130Hewkins, letters, p. 61 


13iWoodward, loc. sit. 
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COW-E-TOUGH, This spelling of Coweta is used by Pickett in his History 


of Alebema.132 


COW-E~TUGH and COW-E-TUH, These varisnts of Coweta appear in Hawkins! 


Sketch of the Creek ponery 


DR, DAVIS PLACE, The Dr, Davis Place, a little over a mile south of 
Salem, is mentioned by Cherry as having been the home of Brittain 
D, Harris, some time before 1850. Dr. Davis was a contemporary of 


Cherry 14 


DERRYSALL FIELD, Derrysall Field, three miles southeast of Salem, was 
an open field which had been cleared by the Indians, It was named 
for Chief Derrysall, whose wigwam was still standing in 1844, when 


Young Edwards settled there, >? 


DERRYSALL TRAIL, The Derrysall Trail is described by Cherry as passing 
by a spot on the north side of little Uchee Creek in Section el, 
Township 18, Range 28, near the center of the section, where the 
Macedonia congregation first held services under the trees, Pre- 
sumably, the trail ran west from Derrysall Field to this spot on 
the Little Uchee, and thence further west. The trail, also, was 


named for Chief Derrysel1,236 
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DOUGLASS MILL. The mill near the site of the Indian Council House, on 
Little Uchee Creek, was known as Douglass Mill from approximately 
1857 to 1883. After the death of Douglass, the mill reverted to 
the Moffett family and it is still referred to as Moffett's 
M411 ,137 


DOVER, This name, now obsolete, was applied by Cherry to a "stage stand, 
post office, and smithy a short distance west of what is now known 
as Smith's Station." He states that it was there prior to the 
opening in 1855 of what was known in his day as the Columbus and 
western Railroad ,138 A Civil war map shows Dover on the railroad, 
and Dover Fost Cffice between Dover and the river,239 Dover aDp— 
pears on nine maps with dates from 1841 to 1872, in the Petrie 


Memorial Collection a) 


Later maps do not show Dover, J. M, Fra- 
zer recalls having heard the name applied to a residential neigh- 


borhood near Motts, in the first decade of this century,242 





137 Cherry, op. cit., p. 278. 
138tpid., p. 313. 


139 the Official Atlas of the Civil War (New York: Thomas Yoseloff, 
c. 1958), Plate CXLVIII, 
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No account was found of the naming of this place. The name 
may have been borrowed from the city in England, or from the capi- 
tal city of Delaware, but nothing was found to indicate that the 
settlers of Dover had ties with those places. Robert L, Ramsay 
remarks on the frequency with which the name, Dover, was used in the 
South and the Midwest, and suggests that the name may have had a | 
special meaning for Baptists, because of the importance to them of 
the "Dover Association Report" of 1832, In his discussion, he sug- 
gests that this name may have had a significance to the Baptists of 
that time comparable to the special meaning that Epworth has for 


Methodists, and Westminster for Presbyterians ,142 


DUNKEN CREEK, Dunken Creek is the name which appears on maps in current 


use for a creek which has its headwaters about a mile and a half 
southeast of Salem, and flows south into little Uchee Creek at a 
point about four miles south and a little east of Salen,143 Cherry 
tells of a James Duncan, who settled four miles southeast of Salem 
in 1831, near the mouth of this creek.144 It seans possible that 
the creek was named for James Duncan, and that this is a case where 
a map maker has used a spelling which was familiar to Ey instead 
of the spelling which was in ectual use for the name he heard in 


his survey. 
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GIRARD, Although Girard was the first county seat of Russell County, 


and was always, at least partially, in that county, three refer- 
ences to Girard in lee County were noted in the course of this 


study.249 


This may have resulted from an elapse of time between 
the dividing of the town between Russell County and Lee County and 
the giving of the name Browneville to that part of Girard which 
fell to lee County. The earliest map in the Fetrie Memorial Collec- 
tion to show Browneville is dated 187g, 146 but the town was not 
incorporated until 1383 247 It may be that references made to | 
Girard in Lee County during the interim caused confusion later on, 

Girard was built on the Benjamin Marshall Reservation, pur- 
chased by Colonel Daniel McDougald, and Dr, Robert Collins in Looe. 
for 335,000.48 The town was named for Stephen Girard, philanthro- 
pist and slave dealer, and member of a prominent Philadelphia fam- 
LLY s Pounierd of Girard College in Philadelphia, -49 

in 1889, the name of the urban area which had formerly been 


Girard in Lee County was changed legally from Browneville to 
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GIRARD FERRY, Cherry states that he found no record of a public ferry 
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Phoenix City, 150 later Phenix City.t51 In 1923, the Legislature 


enlarged the bounds of Phenix City and included Girard within the 
enlarged corporate limits, At this time the municipality of Girard 
ceased to exist, 1° but the name continued to be used locally for 
the southern part of Fhenix City.193 And it continues to be used 
in artes of lesser magnitude, such as Girard Elementary 


School, and Girard Cemetery .2°* 





at the site of Girard before 1828, although a privately owned flat 
boat was sometimes used as a ferry before that time 155 Irons men- 
tions a McCloud's Ferry across the Chattahoochee River at Columbus, 
and relates it to Lee and Russell Counties in Alabama. However, he 
gives no date other than "before 1861," which is also before Lee 
County was formed. McCloud's Ferry could have been the privately 
owned flat boat mentioned by Cherry. Presumably, the need for a 
ferry at this point would have ceased with the completion of the 


covered bridge from Girard to Columbus in 1833,157 
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GOAT ROCK, No explanation of this name was found among residents of the 


area of study, but Louise Calhoun Barfield gives a story about the 
naming of Goat Rock in her book about Harris County, Georgia, which 
is just across the Chattahoochee River from Lee County, Alabama: 


The home of Lemel Terry and his wife, Seline (Hucka- 
bee) Terry was located near the river, close by the pres- 
ent day Goat Rock Dam, Their sons--Cscar, Cullen, and Abb 
—-grew up fishing and loving the river...when the water 
was low, they would cross the river as far as possible by 
jumping from rock to rock across to the shoals, about 
twenty-five feet from the Alabama side. They would sit  - 
on the rocks out in the river and watch a herd of goats 
belonging to a Mr. Gmith who lived on the Alabama side of 
the river, The goats seemed to like to stay on the huge 
rock that jutted into the river. When the goats would 
see the boys and hear them yelling and throwing rocks at 
them, they would scale the almost straight-up rock and 
run for the land. Enjoying this rare sport, the boys 
went often to this favorite haunt--their "GOAT RccK," 158 


Cherry describes Goat Rock but states he is unable to account 
for the name. He also refers to the place as Lover's Leap,199 
Goat Rock Dam is located on the Chattahoochee River, east and a 
iittle to the north of Salem, and its backwaters now cover the 


rock which gave it its name. 


G?AVEL HILL, Cherry states that Judge Peter V, Guerry settled on Gravel 


Hill in 1835. The location he describes is near where the road 


turns down to the river, east of Smith's Stetion, in the vicinity 


of Black Dirt Hill and the head of Marshall 'ewereeie 


u 
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Frazer recalled that, coming out of Fhenix City, on the Summerville 


Road, there was a long, winding hill full of gravel. People got 
gravel there for use in mixing concrete.l6l He had not heard the 
hill called Gravel Hill, but this is a likely description of the 


place, and explanation of the name. 


HANNERS PLACE, The Hanners Flace, about seven miles west of Columbus, 


4 
was the residence of John Hanners, in the 1880's. oe 


HARDAWAY FERRY ROAD. The Hardaway Ferry Xoad turned down toward the 
river and Hardaway's Ferry, east of Dover °° It would be approx- 
imately the same as the road which turns down to the river from 


the River Road, east of Smith's Station. 





HARDAWAY'S FERRY, Hardaway's Ferry was the first public conveyance 
across the Chattahoochee River in the vicinity of what crppare 
Smith's Station. It was the crossing place for many of the refu- 
gees from the Indians in 1336264 The ferry was established in 
1831 by Major Robert Stanfield Hardaway, who was living in Harris 
County, Georgia at the time. It provided access to his farm on 
the Alabama side of the Piyerbere Irons observes, "Ferries were 


usually named for the owner or operator and the tendency seemed to 
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be for the name to be permanently attached, regardless of whether 
the operator changed, Often the ferry took the name of the owner 


of the nearby plantation."2° 


JOHNNY HAR-JO RESERVATION, The Johnny Her-jo Reservation was a half 
section of land reserved for Johnny Har-jo, as the head of an 
Indian family, 167 in compliance with the terms of the Cusseta 
Treaty of 1832. The land was reserved for the individual Indians, 
with the understanding that they were to sell the land and move 
west 208 Johnny Far-jo's land was located on the west half of 
Section 28, Township 18, and Range 28, a part of the lend later 


owned by Slake Thomas 2&7 


HASRIS HOUSE, The Harris House was located on the southern edge of 
Salem, in the point between the roads to Edward's Mill and Frince's 
Bridge, It was the residence of Brittain D. Harris, built about 


1850, and considered the finest residence in Salem at that time 170 


HATCHE CANANE, PFawkins gives this name for the creek which appears on 
current maps as Turkey Creek. The meaning of this Indian name is 


"Crooked Creek, #171 
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HATCHEE CANAWE, It is possible that variations in the spelling of the 
name of this creek resulted from misreadings of Hawkins' manu- 
seript..’* See HATCHE CANANE, 


HATCHECMNANE CREEK, This variation of Hatche Canane appears on Early's 
map of Georgia, 118,27 "Hatcheomnane Creek" is redundant, as 
hatche, itself, means Noreek nt /4 This variation, also, may have 


resulted from a misreading of manuscript. ‘See HATCHE CANANE, 


HOGAN FLACE, "Hogan Flace" is used by Cherry as the designation of two 
different places. The first was two miles east of Salem, a piece 
of property which had been rented in 1838 by John C, Smith, who 
gave his name to Smith's Station. It was called the Hogan Place in 
Cherry's time for the family who lived there then,t/? Cherry also 
designates as the Hogan Place, a farm six miles west of Columbus, 
near the Salem Road, probably just south of Smith's Station. It 
was to this property that the building of the Hopeful Frimitive 
Baptist Church on the Little Uchee was moved at some tire in the 


1840's .t/© 


HOLLAND CREEK or HOLLAND'S CREEK. This creek in Fhenix City has hed a 


succession of names. In Hawkins' day it was Ocowaccoh Hatche, or 
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"Falls Creek." In the early 1830's it was known both as Marshall's 
Creek, because it crossed the Ben Marshall Reservation,+?7 and as 
Mill Creek, because Marshall had a mill on it.+/8 1 was also 
called Marshall's Mill Creek.179 After that, it was called McEl- 
vy's Creek, for Franklin McElvy, who lived hear its head from 1848 
to 1884, 28° later, it was called Three Mile Creek, because the 
Salem Road crossed it at a point about three “bk: from Colum- 


bus , 181 


Most recently, it has been called Holland's Creek, or 
Holland Creek for James C, Holland, whose property, the Holland 
Place, was at the three-mile crossing 1°" The track maps of the 
Central of Georgia Railroad show Holland Creek in Phenix City, and 


record a deed from James C, Holland, dated April 20, 1353, 183 


HOLLAND CREEK BRIDGE, Holland Creek Bridge crosses Holland Creek in 


Phenix City, formerly Browneville and Girard, It is mentioned by 
Worsley in a discussion of the defense of Columbus against the 


Cavalry Corps of Brevet Major-General James H, Wilson in April, 
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1865. The line of defense against Wilson's raiders stretched from 


the Holland Creek Bridge tc the Alabama end of the upper bridge 


across the Chattahoochee 224 


EOLLAND FLACE, This property was the family homestead of Major James C, 
Holland, Cherry says of it: 
It has answered for forty years as a notable and 
permanent mile post west of Columbus. Before the days 
of railroads, Holland's Creek...was a favorite camping 
ground for cotton planters of the up country, and as 
many as fifty wagons, loaded with cotton have been seen 
in camp on the east bank at one time, 
HOLLAND'S MILL, Both a saw mill and a grist mill were on the creek on 
the Holland Place. The saw mill furnished mich of the lumber used 


in the building of Colunbus.186 


HOLLAND'S MILL POND. Holland's Mill Pond, formed by the mill dam, was 


a popular fishing and picnic place of the 1850's ,187 


HOLLAND'S STEAM GIN, This steam powered cotton gin, built by Colonel 
Jim Tom Holland, son of Major James C. Holland, was in operation 


in Browneville in the 1880's 188 


HCPEFUL CHURCH, This Frimitive Baptist church was built in the 1840's 


on Little Uchee Creek, lergely through the efforts of Charles 
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Baker, who was living at that time at the Hanners Place, Later, 
this church dissolved, and the building was moved to the Hogan 
Place, six miles west of Columbus, near the Salem Road 189 The 
name, Hopeful, seems to be descriptive of the emotions of the 


builders of the church, 


HOSA-FO-LI-GEE CREEK, This spelling of Hospilika Creek is used by 
Hawkins 100 


a 


HOSPALIGA CREEK, This variant of Hospilika Creek is found in Cherry's 


"History of Opelika "272 


HO-SFAR-KE RESERVATION, The Certified Township Plats of the 1832 sur- 
vey show the Ho-Spar-ke Reservation as the northern portion of Sec- 
tion 27, Township 18, Range 30. The reservation consisted of only 
249.15 acres because the river cuts off the northeast corner of the 
half section. Ho-Spar-ke was the name of the Indian, head of a 
family, to whom this land was assigned,t% See JOHNNY HAR-JO 


RESERVATION, 


HCSPELIGA CREEK, This is another spelling of Hospilika Creek used by 


Cherry 7 


HOSPILIKA CRZEK, This is a creek in southeastern Lee County, which 





189Cherry, op. cit., pp. 318-319. 
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rises about a mile west of Smith's Station and flows west and 


south into Russell County, where it empties into Little Uchee 
Creek about a half mile south of the county line 194 The name, 
Hospilika, is derived from three Creek Indian words: gaj, "yaupon"; 
Api, "trees"; and Jaiki, "place "179 "The Place of the Yaupon 
Trees," and the creek which flowed by it, would have been noted by 
the Indians because the yaupon was the source of an important cere- 
monial drink. Yaupon is an evergreen of the holly family, native 
to the southern United States. In his Travels, Bartram comments on 
seeing a grove of yaupon trees: 
Here I observed a little grove of the Casine Yapon, 

which was the only place I had seen it grow in the Chero- 

kee Country; the Indians call it the beloved tree, and 

are very careful to keep them pruned and cultivated; they 

drink a very strong infusion of the leaves, buds and ten- 

der branches of this plant which is so celebrated, indeed 

venerated by the Creeks. 19 

When Hawkins took up his duties as Indian agent in 1796, he 
recorded the Indian name for this creek, which he spells Hosa-po- 
li-gee 197 The name in its present form is used by the Hospilika 
Home Demonstration Club, whose members live in the vicinity of 


Hospilika Creek.~?° 


INDIAN DANCING GROUND, In his account of events of the 1830's, Cherry 


194"General Highway Map, Lee County"; "General Highway Map, Rus- 
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refers several times to an Indian Dancing Ground near Moffett's 
Mill and the Council House on Wetumpka Creek. This was an impor- 
tant gathering place of the Indians, where they héld their "ball 


plays" and ceremonial dances, such as the "Green Corn Dance, "199 


INDIAN MOUND, Cherry tells of an Indian mound in the vicinity of the 
mouth of Soap Creek, which, within the memory of some of his ac- 
quaintances, hed been fifteen feet high. He states that in the 
1880's it was only six feet above the surrounding valley. Proba- 
bly during the 1870's, someone had dug into the mound out of curi- 
osity. About six feet down, a laid bed of flat rock was found, 

This was as fer as the explorer went.“ It is not possible to tell 
from Cherry's description just what significance this plece had for 


the Indians. 


INDIAN POTTERY KILN. On Soap Creek, approximately three quarters of a 
mile from its mouth, there stood in Cherry's day "an ancient fur- 
nace, where the red men prepared their crude pot ware." At that 
time pieces of broken pottery could be found all over the surround- 


ing valley ,7°l 


FCRT INGERSOLL, Fort Ingersoll is mentioned by Cherry in his account of 


the Indian uprising of iSsO0acg worsley also mentions it in 
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connection with events’ of the 1830's, and states that near Inger- 


soll's Hill in Girard (now Phenix City), there was a little mili- 
tary post, Fort Ingersoll. Fort Ingersoll took its name from 


the same Dr, Ingersoll who gave his neme to Ingersoll Hill, q.v. 


INGERSOLL HILL or INGERSOLL'S HILL, Ingersoll Hill was the home in 
Girard, now Fhenix City, of Dr. Stephen M, Ingersol1,~04 an army 
surgeon in the war of 1812, who built the first house on the site 
of Columbus , Georgia. He was one of the commissioners appointed to 
move the Indians west of the Mississippi. It is also claimed that 
Dr. Ingersoll gave Samuel F. B. Morse the idea for the telegraph, 
in the course of a conversation during a stagecoach journey from 
Montgomery to Columbus.“0? Track maps of the Central of Georgia 
Railroad record a right of way deed dated 1852, and warranty deeds 
dated 1852, 1860, and 1967 from S, M. Ingersol1.“6 


KAWITA, Owen uses this spelling of Coweta in a discussion of the his- 


tory of the Coweta Indians .~07 


KNICHT or KNIGHT'S STATION, In 1891, the railroad station at Phoenix 


City was named Knight (or Knight's Station@08) by the Columbus and 
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Western Railway .~09 However, the name of the station was soon 
changed to Phoenix City, to bring it into agreement with the name 

of the town and the post office. Apparently, this was done before 
the "o" was dropped from Phoenix City, if the spelling used in the 
account is any indication.“° ‘elker implies that the city and the 
industry adopted the simplified spelling at the same time “U1 Reeves 
Brothers' Eagle & Phenix Division was unable to Say when the change 
from "Phoenix" to "Phenix" occurred, “1 but a statement by Worsley 
that the name Eagle and Phenix Mills was given in 1898 may indicate 
that the simplified spelling was adopted et that time.~13 No state 
ment was found of the reason for the name Knight or Knight's Sta- 


tion; Knight may have been the name of the stationmaster, 


LAKEWOOD PARK, Lakewood Park is the name which has been given to an in- 


dustrial site now being developed in Phenix City around the lake or 
reservoir of what was known in the 1880's as the Columbus Water 
14 


Works ,~ The name was suggested, apparently, by the lake and the 


wooded area surrounding it. 


DCWER FLACE, This property, part of a plantation which was known 


as the lamb Place, was the dower of Mrs. Julia Lamb, widow of 
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Jacob Lamb, to whom the plantation had belonged. It was located 


ten miles west of Columbus, on the west side of Hospilika Creek“! 


LAMB FLACE, This was the plantation, ten miles west of Columbus, of 


Jacob lem, who died there in 1873 “16 


LEADER'S CREEK, Hawkins gives this name for the creek which is now 


called Rock Grecki< a! He gives no explanation of its name, 


LEE COUNTY, Lee County, created by an act of the Alabama Legislature 
approved in December 1866, was formed from portions of Chambers, 
Russell, Macon, and Tallapoosa Counties. 1% was named in honor of 


General Robert Be lee of Virginia.--~ 


LEGGEIT PLACE, This property was located less than a mile from Stroud 
Crossroads, where the road from Stroud Crossroads to Phenix City 
crosses white's Creek. It was the site of Story's Mill, built 
about 1840.719 Presumably, this place wes named for a family who 


lived there in the 1880's. 


LITTLE UCHEE CREEK, Little Uchee Creek, formed by the confluence about 
five miles west of Salem of two small branches, enters the area of 


this study about five miles south of Calem. Into it flow Sturkie, 
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Dunken, Feters, White's, and Hospilika Creeks, whose names are 
included in this study .~<° In Russell County, the Little Uchee 
empties into Uchee Creek, or the Big Uchee, a tributary of the 
Chattahoochee River,-“- The creek takes its name from that of an 
Indian tribe of the Creek confederacy. The name, Uchee or Yuchi, 
Probably means "at a distance," from yu, "at a distance," and gh], 
"sitting down, "**4 This name, too, was found on a number of early 
maps and sources. The following variations were noted ; Euchee 
(John Mitchell, 1755) 77 Euchi (John Mitchell, 1756) ,<24 
Cuyoutchis (French census, 1760) ,*29 Ughe (William Bartran, 
1791) ,*26 Uchee (Hawkins, 1796-1806) ,227 Mapis (Milfort, 1802) ,228 
Butchie (Arrowsmith, 1814),*°? end Yuchi (T. M. Oven, 1921),230 


LIVELY, Lively was the name of the post office for Browneville,~21 The 


neme was given to the post office there to avoid corfusion, because 


<20nGeneral Highway Map, Lee County." 

2<liGeneral Highway Map, Russell County," 

<22 Read, OR. Sit., pe The 

“23 John Mitchell (1755), Joe. cit. 
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there was already a Brownsville post office in Alabama. No reason 
for the choice of the name, lively, was found, but it could be that 
it was eheken as a name descriptive of the town. However, in the - 
case of Lively, West Virginia, that place was named for an early 
settler, Joseph Lively.*2* 

At what time Lively became the post office for Browneville was 
not ascertained. Since the name appears on a map of 1878 between 
Browneville and Girard, >> but not in Berney's list of lee County 
post offices published in that year ,~-4 it is possible that the 
Lively post office was established about 1878. A business direc- 
tory of 1888 states that Lively was the post office for Browneville 
at that time.”?> Evidently, the name Lively continued to be used 
for the post office until 1890, a year after the name of the town 


had been changed to Fhoenix City 726 


LOVER'S LEAP, This name is used several times by Cherry, eas a designa- 
tion for Goat Rock. He uses the name as though it were a generic 


term for any high rock overhanging a body of water.->! worsley, 


232Hemi1) Kenny, west Virginia Place Names (Piedmont, W. Va.: The 
Place Name Press, c. 1945), p. 378. 
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also, refers to a "Lover's Leap" legend of the Cowetas and the 
Cussetas, which she evidently considers too well known to require 
repeating. She places the site of the legend across the Chattahoo- 
chee and down the river on the Georgia side, at Bibb City .-28 Vari- 
ations of the "Lover's Leap" motif have been associated with high 
rocks in many parts of the world. Stewart credits Williem Byrd 
with the first use of the name in America. He labels the Carolina 
cliff to which Byrd attached the name, the Despairing Lover's leap, 
"probably the first spot in America to be called by such a name, ">? 
Thompson states that among the North American Indians stories were 
common of pairs of lovers who threw themselves in despair from some 
high place 49 But Stewart does not take these stories seriously. 
He says: 
lover's Leap may be anything from a little clay 

bluff to a typically grandiose Californian example insur- 

ing a good thousand feet in the clear. Local legend 

sometimes reports, halfheartedly, the story of a lover, 

usually an Indien girl. But even the tellers of the 

stories seldom show conviction, and it would be diffi- 

cult among our hundred or more Lover's Leaps to find a 

Single one from which a lover ever jumped. 
Certainly, Goat Rock, as it is described by Barfield and Cherry, 
was considerably more than "a little clay bluff" and provided a 


worthy setting for a "Lover's Leap" legend, 
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LOWTHER FISH LAKE, Lowther Fish Lake was a private lake on the property 


of William Lowther, six miles above Columbus, at the junction of the 
Summerville and River Roads.“ J. M, Frazer, grandnephew of William 


Lowther, recalls having fished at this lake when he was a boy 243 


JOE MARSHALL PLACE, This was a half section of land reserved for the 
half-breed, Joe Mershell, as the head of an Indian family, It was 
about two miles south of Salem, near the Joe Marshall Trail, and was 
later known as the Ward Place.*44 Joe Marshall was a brother of 


Chief Ben Marshall.24° See JOHNNY HAR-JO RESERVATION, 


BENJAMIN MARSHALL RESERVATION, The Benjamin Marshall Reservation was a 
full section of land, which was reserved for Benjamin Marshall as 
an Indian chief, by the terms of the Treaty of 1832. This land 
fronted the Chattahoochee River at Coweta Falls. It was purchased 
in 1832 by Colonel Daniel McDougald, and Dr. Robert Collins, for 
$35,000, and was the site of Girard, Browneville, and Phenix 


city .~4° 


JCE MARSHALL TRAIL, Cherry describes this trail as the route of a 
group of refugees from the Indians at the time of the Indian upris- 


ing of 1836247 Enough of the landmarks menticned by Cherry are 
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known to indicate that a road which comes into Bleecker from the 
southwest, starting about a mile north of D. P, Meadows’ Mill, ap- 
proximates the route of the Joe Marshall Trail. This road is a 
dirt road and, for this day, a rough one. There are some bridges 
on it, but one small branch is crossed at a ford. The land along 
the road has been set aside for raising pulpwood, and is no longer 
available for homes or farms. The trail was named for Joe Mar- 
shall, a brother of Chief Ben Marshall, The Joe Mershall Place, 


where he lived, was south of Salem, near this trail. 


MARSHALL'S CREEK, Marshall's Creek was so named because it crossed Ben 


Marshall's Reservation and emptied into the Chattahoochee River 


there, This creek, which is in Phenix City, is now called Holland 
248 


Creek. 


MARSHALL'S HILL, Mershall's Hill was at the north of the Marshall 


Reservation, later Browneville and Phenix City. It, too, was named 
for Chief Ben Marshall. The name was still in use when Cherry 


wrote his account of the area ,<49 but it is no longer used .~-0 


MARSHALL'S MILL CRIEZ, Marshall's Mill Creek was so named because Ben 


Marshall had a mill on the creek which crossed his reservation.~-+ 


The nemes Marshall Creek, Mill Creek, and Marshall's Mill Creek 


aE Cherry. Op. cil., p. 243. 
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seem to have been used interchangeably during the 1830's and the 


1840's, The present name is Holland Creek, in Phenix City. 
MeCLOUD'S FERRY, See GIRARD FERRY, 


McELVY'S CREEK, This creek was named for Franklin McElvy, who lived 
near its head from 1848 to 1884, 2° It is now known as Holland 


Creek, qe Ve 


MeINTOSH SETTLEMENT, Early's map of Georgia, dated 1818, shows the 
McIntosh Settlement just south of O-can-aco-hatchee Creek, which 
is now called Holland Creek. This settlement, just above the town 


of Coweta, was the residence of the half-breed chief, William 


Mc Intosh e 253 


MDGIS, This curious combination of letters appears in McCary's trans- 
letion of Milfort's Memoirs: "Not long afterwards the remains of 
the small Mdgis (Yuchi) Nation, which had been partly destroyed by 
the English, came also to seek refuge among the Creeks..."794 It 

seems possible that the reading, Mdgis, is a misinterpretation of 

the manuscript. It may be that Milfort's Oy was mistaken for a 

capital m by a typesetter to whom the Indian names used by Milfort 

were unfamiliar. Oydgis, rather than Mdgis for Yuchi would be con- 


sistent with Milfort's spelling of Chataoudeuy for the river. In 
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both words, then, the oudg would represent approximately the same 
sound. That Uchee and the last half of Chattahoochee, as the In- 
dians pronounced them, sounded very much the same is suggested by 
William Bartram's spelling of the two words: Uche and Chata 


Uche.*>? 


MEADORS' CROSS ROADS, Cherry locates this crossroads nsar Moffett's 


Mi11.256 ‘The crossroads at this location on the 1948 highway map 

is designated J. C. Meadows’ Crossroads. This difference in spell- 
ing may represent two different names, or two pronunciations of the 
same name, The name Meadows is sometimes pronounced Meadors. 257 
Both Meador and Meadows ere listed in the Auburn Telephone Direc- 
tory. But the difference in pronunciation is difficult to discuss 
with people who live in the area, for many simply do not hear any 


difference between the two pronunciations. 


MEADOWS' CROSSROADS, or J. C. MEADOWS' CROSSRCADS, This crossroads, 


just east of Moffett's Mill and the Little Uchee, has also been 


known as Meadors’ Crossroads and Sears' Crossroads.*-© It is at the 


intersection of Stroud Road and the Auburn Road. Stroud Road, which 


connects Stroud Crossroads with Meadows' Crossroads, probably 


follows the route of the Old Wetumpka Trail between these two 


2 
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points.~°” Whether the name was Meadows or Meadors, the crossroads 
seems to have taken its name from that of the operator of the 
crossroads Bscoce, W. R. Corbett, who now operates the store at 
this crossroads, states that the State Highway Department has 
noted that the crossroads here is being referred to more and more 


as Corbett Crossroads.--> 


CREEK, This name appears on the soil map of Lee County eas the name 
of the west branch of Holland tee During the 1830's and the 
1840's, 4t appears that Mill Creek wes used interchangeably with 
Marshall's Creek and Marshall's Mill Creek as the name for the creek 
now designated Holland Creek. No specific explanation of the name, 
Mill Creek, was found, but it would seem to indicate that at least 
one mill was located on the creek. Kenny notes that a Mill Creek 

in West Virginia "received its name from the abundance of water pow- 
er which it furnished to the numerous flour mills erected along its 


course, "263 


MIMMS TRAIL, Mimms Trail wes opened in the 1830's, through the Piney 


ton, 


Woods section of what was then Russell County. The Indians had 


started raising cattle in the Piney Woods, just to the west of the 
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area of this study, and the Mimms Trail was used for driving stock 

to market, and from one range to another.2°4 Mrs. Diamond Prince, 

who lives at Prince Crossroad, about a mile and a half west of the 

area of this study, uses "Mimms Trail" for her address, indicating 

that she identifies the county road on which she lives with the old 
cattle trail.7©> This road is about a mile and a quarter-south of 

the Auburn Road on Highway 169. The origin of the name, Minms 


Trail, was not determined. 7 


MCFFAT SCHCOL, Moffat School is shown on the soil map of lee County, 


seven or eight miles south of Salem on the road that forks to the 
east, just south of Salem, The school is near the site of Mof- 
fett's Mill, and it may be assumed that it, also, took ite name 
from that of Colonel Henry Moffett, who built the mill. Cherry 


spells the name Moffatt, as well as Moffett .267 


ETT'S MILL, or MCFFATT'S MILL, Moffett's Mill was a landmark of lee 
County during the one hundred years of its operation on Little 
Uchee Creek, just west of Meadows' Crossroads, and near the site of 
the Indian Council House.268 Moffett's Mill is still used es a 
place-name, just as though it were still standing there on the Lit- 


tle Uchee, below the bridge on the Auburn Road 02 Brannon states 
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that Colonel Henry Moffett built the mills in 1839,270 and L. H, 
Parkman, their last overseer, says that the mills had been in opera- 
tion a hundred years when they ceased operation in 1937. During 
that year, the dam broke, afd was not retnifed because the competi- 
tion of the electrically powered mills was such that the water mill 
was no longer a profitable operation. Moffett's Mill ground both 


wheat and corn,” See DOUGLASS MILL. 


MCTT'S MILL, MOTT'S MILL P. O., MOTTS, MCTTS STATION, These names are 
all for the same place, about six miles southeast of Salem, on the 
Central of Georgia Railroad. Cn maps, the apostrophe is frequently 
omitted from this name, In its policy of mea ieeet on of place- 
names, the Geographic Board recommends omission of both the apos- 
trophe and the g: "The possessive form should be avoided whenever 
it can be done without destroying the euphony of the name or chang- 
ing its descriptive application, "*/ 

The place was named for Randolph L, Mott. Thetrack map of 
the Central of Georgia Railroad records a warranty deed from Ran- 
dolph L, Mott to the Montgomery and West Foint Railroad, January 
eis, 1354.°73 Cherry locates a number of places in relation to 


Mott's M411,274 L. £, Bowers states that there was no mill at 
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Motts when he came to Opelika, in the 1920's, He recalls only the 


store and depot.*/? 


MCTTS SCHOOL, Records of the Lee County Board of Education for 1930 
describe Motts School as a one-teacher, colored school, near Motts, 


from which it is assumed it took its ane “Ee 


MOUNT GILEAD CHURCH, This church was about five or six miles south of 
Shotwell, and about one and a half miles north of Meadows Cross- 
roads. Cherry makes several references to it, as a landmark, or 
in connection with family histories, indicating that it was in 


existence in the late 1830's.“/? The name is Biblical; Mount 


Gilead is mentioned three times in Genesis 31. 


MOUNT ZICN CHURCH. According to West, this church was built, and a 
Methodist Society organized in 1938278 Cherry describes the 
building of the church at that time: 


There were no mills in the country and sawed lumber 
was not available. The floor of the little church 
Wag made of split logs, nicely hewed and edged with the 
keen edge of the broad-axe, the seats were of the same 
and the pulpit board was rived out with a froe and 
roughly dressed with a jack-plane. 279 


The original site was just south of what is now Motts °° In 
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1844,782 a new building was erected about a hundred yards north of 


the first building.*82 Before 1900, the second building was taken 
down and rebuilt just south of Smith's Station.283, 
The name, Mount Zion, is Biblical. Passages in the 74th or 


the 125th Psalm might have suggested the name, 


CCCWACCCH HATCHEE, Hawkins gives this name for the creek which empties 
into the Chattahoochee River at Fhenix City. Its present name is 
Holland Creek. The meaning Hawkins gives for the Indian name is 
"Falls Creek,"@°4 because its mouth was at the falls, (See COWETA 
FALLS.) Early spells the name O-cou-oco-hatchee.“8> Pickett's 


spelling is 0~coe-ocuh-hat-che .86 


OLD WE~TUM-KA TRAIL, The Old We-tum-ka Trail was the route followed by 
Blake Thomas when he returned to his farm on the south bank of Lit- 
tle Uchee Creek, after he had fled with his family to Georgia, dur- 
ing the Indian uprising of 1836. According to Cherry, the trail 
led from Girard to the Eli Stroud Place, at Stroud Crossroads, a 
little over two miles south of Shotwell and Bleecker .~°" Eli 


Stroud's grave is in the cemetery at this crossroads, and his 
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great-grandchildren are still living on the property which he 
settled in the 1830's.“°8 At the Stroud Place, the trail turned to 
the left, angling back toward the south, in the direction of what 
is now designated J, C, Meadows' Crossroads, and touched Little 
Uchee Creek about where Moffett's Mill was later built. From that 
point it continued up the south side of the creek to the Cotton 
Place, and thence west.°9 County roads shown on the 1948 highway 
map approximate much of this route, but residents of the area nee 
not familiar with the name, Old Wetumpka Trail.290 Apparently, 
this trail was called the Wetumpka Trail because it went by the 
Wetumpka Council House and Wetumpka Creek, Wetumpka was the name 


of the creek which is now called Little Uchee. 
OUI-TUMPIS, This spelling of Wetumpka is given by Brannon,<?+ 
OUI-WA-TUMPKIS, This is another spelling of Wetumpka cited by Brannon.292 


CUYCUTCHIS, This spelling of Uchee appears in a French census of the 
Indians in 1760.° 
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OWEATUMKA, This is a spelling of Wetumpka found in Woodward's Reminis- 
déneag 27 7 
PANSTONE, Panstone was found on two maps as the name of the place which 
is now called Shotwell. One map was obtained from the Post Office 
during the 1920's and showed Lee County roads and towns or sta- 


2 It was probably 


tions, and locations of some farm residences. 
used in mapping rural mail routes. Fanstone is also shown on a map 
which appears in an article on engagements of the Civil War. The 
map has been used to show the location of Civil War action in Ala- 
bama, and has been given a new title and date, "The War in Alabama, 
1861-1865,."29° It seems likely that the printed map used in this 
article originally carried a date between 1889 and 1898, The map 
shows "Phoenix" for Phoenix City, a name which was adopted in 1889. 
The simplified spelling, Phenix City, was probably adopted in 1898. 
(See PHENIX CITY.) It seems likely that the correct date for the 
map would be during the period when the original spelling, Phoenix 
City, was in use. On later maps, and aa track maps of the Central 
of Georgia Railroad, Shotwell is shown instead of Panstone. 
Panstone was the name of a race horse owned by R, W. Phelps, 


who lived at Shotwell. Phelps also called his residence 
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Panstone.*?/ He tried, without success, to get the railroad to 
call the station at this place Panstone, and to get the Chattahoo- 
chee Valley Railroad junction with the Central of Georgia Railroad 
here, instead of at Bleecker, about a mile east of Shotwel1 2% 
Track maps record a contract between R, W, Phelps, Shotwell, and 
the Central of Georgia Railroad, for service at the Shotwell sta- 
tion. This was recorded at the Lee County courthouse in September, 
1909.*79 Both Mrs. Prince end Mrs. MacGregor recalled having heard 
Panstone used as a place-name,>-~ One informant hdeuet ten that 
Panstone might mean "all stone," but what it meant to Phelps is not 


known 201 


PERRY BURYING GRCUND, This was the Perry family cemetery, about five 


miles south of Salem. Cherry describes it as follows: 


I_ visited the resting place of this venerable patri- 
arch /John Perry/, in January, 1885 and found it on the 
summit of an almost perfect natural mound, rising about 
twenty feet from the surrounding country, the ascent 
being abrupt rrom all sides except the north, from which 
side it has the appearance of the spur of a hill...No 
monument marks any of the graves, but Mr. and Mrs, Per- 
ry's are surrounded by a roofed picket. There are about 
twenty other graves..,l[he entire lot has the appearance 
of having been once enclosed. 302 


eal avoherd H, Holloway, May, 1963. 
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PETERS CREEK, Peters Creek, which appears on both the soil map of 1933 
and the highway map of 1948, rises south of Shotwell and Bleecker, 
and flows into the Little Uchee about a mile west of Meadows! 


Crossroads. No explanation of the name was found, 


PHENIX CITY, Phenix City is the present name of the Alabama city across 
the Chattahoochee River from Columbus, Georgia, This place has had 
a number of changes of name. The oldest known settlement within 
the present limits of Phenix City was Coweta.°O? It is shown on a 
Spanish map of 1679 as Caveta.?O4 Bartram passed through it in 
1775, and described the character of the town in his Travels .°°° 
Early's map of Georgia, 1818, also shows McIntosh Settlement 
within the present area of Fhenix City, between C-cau-aco-hatchee 
(Falls Creek) and the main settlement, Coweta, 20% 

In 1832, by the terms of the treaty with the Indians, a sec- 
tion of land (640 acres) was set aside here for Chief Ben Marshall. 
The tract fronted on the Chattahoochee River and extended both a- 
bove and below the creek at the falls. It was just opposite the 
site of the new city of Columbus, Georgia. Girard was the name 
given the town which was built on the Benjamin Marshall Reserva- 


tion.?07 The name honors Stephen Girard, a philanthropist, of 
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Philadelphia.208 The county of Russell was also formed in 1832, 
and Girard was made its temporary seat .07 

Lee County was not formed until 1866, at which time parts of 
Russell, Macon, Tallapoosa, and Chambers Counties were transferred 
to Lee County 71° When the new county was formed, its southern 
boundary cut Girard in two, and the part in lee County was called 
Browneville, after John Rhodes Browne,*1+ Columbus banker, insur- 
ance executive, and mill cunertene Lively was the post office for 
Browneville >! } 

On February 19, 1889, Browneville was changed to Phoenix 
City, 214 a name suggested by that of the Eagle and Phoenix Mills in 
Columbus; the "o" was dropped later by both the city and the indus- 
try, 1? probably in 1898, 26 The name Eagle and Fhoenix originated 
when the old Eagle Mills, parts of which were burned during the 
Civil War, were rebuilt and reorganized after the war, because part 


of the factory had literally "sprung from the ashes, "217 


Oo aikartlapecit erp enlo7. 
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In 1891, the railroad station at Fhoenix City was named Knight 
(or Knight's Station*+®) by the Columbus and Western Railway. How- 
ever, since the post. office established in 1890 had used the name 
of the municipality, the railroad changed the prerion to Phoenix 
City, and resolved the confusion of names >? No explanation of 
Knight or Knight's Station was found. 

In 1923, the Legislature enlarged the bounds of Phenix City, 
and included Girard within the eniereea corporate limits; this act 
did not change the county boundaries, but the municipality of 
Girard ceased to exist.220 The name Girard continued to be used 
locally, however, on through the 1920's, and is still used in the 
names of a school, e cemetery, and some individual pocinenses:cs 

Phenix City continued to be part of lee County until 1932, 
when an exchange of territory was made between Lee and Russell 
Counties. Lee County ceded to Russell County approximately twelve 
square miles of land in Phenix City and received in exchange about 
twenty-four square miles of land in the vicinity of Marvyn.322 


See BROKNEVILIE, COWETA, GIRARD, and SODCM, 


PHILADELPHIA CEURCH, Cherry refers to Philadelphia Church as a land- 


mark, a place of worship, and a cemetery. It has been standing at 








31841 bema: A Guide to the Deen South, p. 339. 
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least since 1854, when William Mullin was buried there.223 It ig 


a Missionary Baptist church, located less than a mile from Smith's 
Station, The neighborhood of this church is referred to as the 
Philadelphia Neighborhood .?*4 The name is Biblical; Philadelphia 
was one of the seven churches mentioned in Revelation.225 The name 


means "brotherly love." 
PHOENIX CITY, This was the original spelling of Phenix City, qe V« 


PINE GROVE CEMETERY, Pine Grove Cemetery in Phenix City was opened in 
1881 as a private cemetery. At thet time the town was still called 
Browneville ,226 This name appears to be descriptive of the natural 


setting of the cemetery. 


PINE ORCHARD, Pine Orchard was the name of Cherry's home, about two 
miles north of etiend Crossroads, near Bleecker .?~" The name seems 
to indicate that a grove of pines, surrounded by cultivated land or 
pasture stood near Cherry's home. In a descriptive passage in 
another part of his history, Cherry refers to a "thickly grown 'pine 


orchard, '"328 





22cherry, op. cite, pp. 331, 416, and 433. 


aan ae County Neighborhood and Community Map, 1940" (Based on re- 
connaissance survey by Division of Farm Population and Rural welfare, 
Sureau of Agricultural Economics, U. S. Department of Agriculture), 
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PRINCE SCHOOL, Prince School is on the list of lee County Schools for 
the 1917-1918 school year .2<? There were many members of the 
Prince family in this neighborhood, and the school could have taken 
its name from one of these families, or from the community, which 


was known as the Frince Settlement? 7. 


PRINCE SETTLEMENT, The neighborhood around Antioch Church and Prince 
Crossroad is sometimes referred to as the Prince Settlement.?-~ 
After working as overseer for Henry Moffett for a mumber of years, 
Ellis Prince settled near Antioch Church on the Little Uchee, a- 
bout six miles south of Salem. Here he died at the age of seventy- 
five, leaving "a large posterity, of which his neighborhood, in 


which he had been a resident nearly fifty years, is chiefly made 
up."77" 


PRINCE'S BRIDGE, Prince's Bridge was about six miles south of Salem, on 
the Little Uchee Creek, near Antioch Church, It took its name from 


Ellis Prince, who settled near there in the 1830's,77 


PRINCE'S CHURCH, Antioch Church, at Prince Crossroad, about three 
miles west of Meadows' Crossroads, was sometimes called Prince's 


Church, because so many of its members were named Prince.224 
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PRINCE CROSSROAD, Prince Crossroad is shown on the Lee County highway 


map about a mile and a half west of the area of this study. 

Another crossroad, at Antioch Church on the Auburn Road, was former—- 
ly known as Prince Crossroad.??° This place is hardly recognizable 
as a crossroad any more, however, because the dirt road which 
crosses the black-topped Auburn Roed at this point is so narrow and 


obscure. 


ad 


RALPH FISH LAKE, Cherry gives the locetion of this lake as the foun- 
tainhead of the Stroud-White Creek, near Mott's Mill, but makes no 
explanation of the name, which appears to be that of someone who 


owned or rented the property .?-© 


RED HILL, Red Fill, the site of the Russell County courthouse,*?’ is 
elso called Clay Hil1.228 The red clay of this hill could have 


suggested both names, 


RIVER ROAD, River Road designates the county road which approximately 
perellels the Chattahoochee River from the Summerville Road to the 
Chambers County line. In most rlaces it is about a mile west of 


the river.°?? It is so named because it follows the river. 
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ROCK CREEK. Rock Creek appears on the Lee County highway map as the 
name of the creek which Hawkins calls Leader's Creek.249 No expla- 
nation was found for either name, but it is likely that this creek, 


like most of the creeks in this area, has many rocks in its bed, 


ROCK PILE MONUMENT, Cherry states that this "monument" stood a little 
to the north of the mouth of Soap Creek in the 1840's, He de- 
scribes it as a pile of rock, ten feet at the base, and seven feet 
high, "built up with some skill and taste, though after a crude 
primitive model." In the 1840's, some of the residents of the 
neighborhood took down the pile and found six human skeletons, and 


a quantity of beads 241 


ST. PETER CHURCH and ST, PETER SCHOOL, St. Peter School appears on the 
soil map in Section 21, Township 18, Range 28.242 The building 
stands on the north side of a dirt road which seems to follow the 
route of the Joe Marshall Trail, as it is described by Cherry. 
Across the road are St. Peter Church and an abandoned lodge build- 


ing. The name is Biblical, for the apostle, Peter, 


SALEM, Salem was surveyed, and town lots laid off, in the fall of 
1836. There had been families settled in the neighborhood for 
several years, but the town did not begin to build up in an orderly 


fashion until 1836, Individual families, and groups of neighboring 
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families had taken measures to educate their children, but not 


until 1837 was the first school built in Salem. It was a plain, 

frame building, about thirty by forty-five feet. Cherry also men- 

tions a blacksmith shop and a private boarding house, but it is 

likely that other businesses were established in Salem at that 

time 2 
No statement has been found of the reason for the name, : 

Salem, but two possible explanations may be considered. Since a 

number of the settlers in this area were originally ates North | 

Carolina ,>“4 it is possible that the town was named for Salem, 

North Carolina. Cr it may have been suggested by a passage in the 

Bible, such as the first two verses of the 76th Psalm: "In Judah 

is God known: his name is great in Israel. In Salem is his taber- 

nacle and his dwelling-place in Zion." Salem means erence” If 

the founders of Salem had the literal meaning of the name in mind, 

4t may be that the naming of the town celebrated the peace which 

resulted from the subduing of the Indians when they rose against 


the white settlers in 1836. 


SALEM CAMPGROUND, Salem Campground was established in 1846, a half mile 


east of Selem. Families came there, some from distances of fifteen 
miles and more, and lived in tents in order to attend camp meetings 


or religious revivals. 


343 cerry, op. cite, p. 4é5. 
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SATTERWHITE'S MILL, Cherry states that Satterwhite's Mill was built on 


SEAR 


Hospilika Creek, near the southern boundary of Lee County, probably 
in the late 1830's.24© The mill wes named for its builder. 


CROSSROADS or SEARS' CROSSROADS, The evidence is not conclusive 
whether these names designate one or two places. Cherry refers to 
"Meadors! (Sears') Cross Roads, towards Moffett's Mill," which 
would seem to refer to the place shown on the highway map as "J. C, 
Meadows! Cross Road "4? On the other hand, Berney includes both 
Meadows' Cross Roads and Sear Cross Roads in a list of voting pre- 
cinects in lee County in 1890. Berney's list is alphabetically ar- 
ranged, however, and does not give any clew to the location of the 


voting places 248 The name Sears’ Cross Roads is not now in use .247 


SHOTWELL, Cherry does not use Shotwell as a place-name, but mentions a 


Judge Alexander Shotwell, who lived three miles east of Salem,?>° 


which is the location of the Shotwell station. The name was in use 
as a place-name at least by 1909, for which date the track maps 
show contracts between the Central of Georgia Railroad and R, WwW, 
Phelps, Shotwell, Alabama, for space for seed houses and a weighing 


shed on the railroad right of way.?>t L, &, Bowers recalls that 


34ocnerry, ep. cit., pp. 304 and 494. 
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there was a section headquarters for the railroad about three quar- 


ters of a mile west of Shotwell, with houses for the foreman and 


hands.°°* See PANSTONE, 


SMITHS, SMITHS STATICN, SMITH'S STATION, or SMITH STATION. These names 


SOAP 


all designate the place which is called Smiths or Smiths Station. 

It was originally called Smith's Station, for J. C. Smith, who was 
living there when the railroad was put through during the 1850's.353 
The track maps indicate that John ©, Smith received from the redl- 


road $5.00 damages for passing over his land .294 


CREEK. Soap Creek, which empties into the Chattahoochee River just 
below Goat Rock Dam, is so named because of the abundance of soap 
stone in ite bed.29” Hawkins calls this creek Chat-to-hat-che, 


or "stony creek. "396 


SCDOM, A settlement of refugees from the Georgia law, congregating at a 


store and gambling house about a quarter of a mile below the lower 
wagon bridge in Girard, was given the name of Sodom during the 


1830's,2°’ Travelers passing through Girard came to associate the 


321 E, Bowers, May 18, 1963. 
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name with the entire town, 298 The name may have been used in a 
figurative sense, rather than es an actual place-name, but the 
reader can no longer be sure. Sedom was the name .of the wicked 


city whose destruction is described in Genesis 19, 


SPECKLED ROCK RIVER, This is Cherry's interpretation of the meaning of 


Chattahoochee River, q. vo 


STORY'S MILL, Story's Mill was built about 1840, where the road from 
Stroud Crossroads to Girard crossed Stroud-White Creek 7° It 
was probably called by the name of its builder. During the 1880's 


it was referred to as the Leggett Place, q. v. 


STROUD CROSSROADS, Stroud Crossroads is about two or three miles south 
of Shotwell and Bleecker, where Eli Stroud settled in the 1830's, 
Cherry states that "Stroud 's cores Roads was an objective point for 
many miles in all heomatceet The Joe Marshall Trail, the Chewacla 
Trail, and the hetumpka Trail, all mentioned by Cherry, passed by 


this Bpot or near ie 


STRCUD GRAVEYARD, This is the family burial place of the Strouds, at 
the northeast corner of Stroud Crossroads. Eli Stroud, who settled 


this place in the 1830's is buried here. 





2 OrtertTs Griffith, History of Alabama, 1549~1900 (Northport, Ala,: 
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STROUD PLACE OR ELI STROUD PLACE, This is the property settled by Eli 
Stroud in the 1830's, The house which he built is no longer stand- 
ing. The present residence, "Broken Arrow," built in 1910, is the 
home of A, B, Stroud and Mrs. lacy Trotter (Eten ti erncient een of 


Eli Stroud.2° 


STROUD ROAD. The road from Meadows' Crossroads to Stroud Crossroads, ; 
about three miles to the north, is called Stroud Road, because it | 


ia thesroaduho the Strouddpisbetas- | ; 


STROUD-WHITE CREEK, Cherry uses this name for the creek which rises 
just south of Bleecker, and empties into the Little Uchee, about a 
mile and a quarter north of the Russell County line. Cherry re- 
marks that the Indian name for this creek had already been forgot- 
ten in his day 04 The name shown on current maps ip unitate 
Creek, The name Stroud-White Creek, which Cherry uses, is for Eli 

Stroud, whose property was near the headwaters of the creek, 2°? 


and for another settler, White, who, it is supposed, lived near 


its mouth, at lhite Ford 26 


STURKIZ CREEK, Sturkie Creek has its headwaters on land which was for 


many years the property of Mr. Vandy Sturkey, just south of 
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Salem,267 Although the spelling is different, it seems likely 
that the creek took its name from this settler, The map maker may 
have used a spelling that was familiar to hin, instead of asking 


for the spelling which was actually used hsre, 


SUMMERVILLE, Summerville was so called because it wes the summer home 
of a number of Columbus families. This summer settlement was 
started in 1838, when Major Robert S, Hardaway moved over into what 
was then Russell County, Alabama, about three miles above Columbus, 
and settled on a tract of 100 acres of land, extending to the Chat- 
tahoochee River. Other Columbus families tuilt summer homes in 
this neighborhood, and called the place Summerville 28 The name 
is still in use for a suburb of Eran City, and the street in 


Phenix City which goes out that way is called Summerville Road, 


SUMMERVILLE ROAD, This is the name of the road to Summerville and, also, 


of the street in Phenix City which connects with it. 


SUMMERVILLE SCHOOL, Summerville School is on the list of Lee County 
schools for the 1918-1919 school year. Its location was about a 
mile and a half north of the present limits of Phenix City, near 
the river 309 This school was discontinued, however, when Lee 


County began consolidating its schools. There is still a 


ot nerry! Beer aren a09: 
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Summerville School in Phenix City, built in 1922, some distance 
west of Summerville Road.? © Although the school is not on the 
Summerville Road, its name may have been suggested by its prox- 


imity to it. 


TUREE MILE CREEK. Three Mile Creek was so named because the Salem Road 
crosses it at a point about three miles from Columbus. Three Mile 
37x 


Creek is an early name for Holland Creek, qs Ve See, also, 


HOLLAND PLACE, 


TIM-PO-E-CHE RESERVATION, The land which was included in the Tim-po-e- 


che Reservation was about half a mile north of the present Russell 


County line (the northern limits of Phenix City), at the river. It 


consisted of the 320 acres reserved for the Indian, Tim-po-e-che, 


as the head of an Indian family.2”2 See JOHNNY HAR-JO RESERVATION. 


TCMORRCW'S RESERVATION, This reservation of 320 acres for the head of 
an Indian family lay just to the west of the Benjamin Marshall 
Reservation, within the present limits of Phenix City 273 Tomor- 
row was the name of the Indian for whom the land was reserved. It 
seems possible that the name, Tomorrow, is an instance of the sub- 


stitution of a similar sounding English word for an Indian name. 
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TURKEY CREEK, Turkey Creek is the name shown on the 1948 highway map 
for a creek which flows into the Chattahoochee River about a mile 
and a half below the mouth of Soap Creek.?/4 Hawkins calls it by 
the Indian name, Hatche Canane, or "Crooked Creek,"/9 No explan- 
ation of the name Turkey Creek was found among residents of the 
area, It is possible that it was so named because wild turkeys 


were found there at one time. 


UCHE, This is the spelling of Uchee or Yuchi used by Bertram in his 


Travels .276 


UCHEE, This spelling is used by Hawkins.?/’ It is also the spelling 


which is now generally used for the name of the creek. 


WE-AT~LO-TAG-KO SETTLEMENT or WE-AT-LO-TUCK-E SETTLEMENT, Hawkins notes 
"some settlements on the river bank, at We-at-lo-tuck-e, The land 
is stiff and rich." He indicates that this location was about 
five miles above the falls, but does not discuss the meaning of the 


name 378 


WEST PCINT RCAD, This road is indicated on the plats of the 1832 sur- 


vey. It followed the Chsttahcochee at a distance of 2 mile or more 
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to the west, approximately the same route as the present River 


Road 3 
wE-TUM-CAU, Hawkins uses this spelling of Wetumpka .2°0 - 


METUMPKA COUNCIL HOUSE, The National Council House of the Creek Indi- 
ans, to which all the Creek towns sent delegates once a year for a 
general council, was situated on Little Uchee Creek (or Wetumpka 
Creek), about a mile from Moffett's Mill. Cherry comments on the 
site of the council house: “It is a beautiful, level plot of 
ground, now under cultivation, and, as differing from the surround= 
ing country, always attracts the attention of the passing traveler." 
Rev. Morgen C, Turrentine, a missionary of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, preached to the Indians here, about 1826.38 the certified 
plat of Township 18, Range 28, of the United States survey of 1832, 
pictures the Wetumpka Council Houee in the extreme southeast corner 
of Section 36. Wetumpka Council House was so named because it 


stood on Wetumpka Creek, at the place where the water rumbles. 


WETUMPKA CREEK, Hawkins found this name in use by the Indians for the 
creek which is now called the Little Uchee. He explains the name, 


which he spells We-tum-ceu, as being derived from ye-yau, "water," 
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WETUMPKA TOWN, This | was the Indian town around Wetumpka Council House, 


on the south bank of Wetumpka Creek, Across the creek on the north 





bank was a small Indian village. The use of the term, town, indi- 
cates the presence of a ccuncil house and a ceremonial square; a 
village would be simply a cluster of wigwems or huts. At the ad- 
joining dancing ground, hundreds of Indians gathered, at the appro- 
priate times, to celebrate the Green Corn Dance, and other festivi- 
ties. In Cherry's time, the road ran through the old dancing 


ground,2°3 


WHITE FCRD, white Ford, near the mouth of White's Creek, probably took 
its name from a settler of that name. Cherry mentions people named 
white who settled in the neighborhood, but does not connect the 


name of the ford with any one of them,7~* 


WHITE HILL SUHOCL. Situated near White's Creek and White Ford, this 
school may, also, have taken its name from some of the whites who 
lived in this neighborhood. white Hill Schcol appears on the list 


of Lee County Schools for the 1918-1919 school year, 299 but not for 
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WHITE'S CREEK, The creek which rises just south of Bleecker, paces 
into the Little Uchee Creek about a mile and a ees north of toe 2 

SOT OT 

Russell County line, is designated white's Creek on maps An current 
use. Cherry refers to this creek as the Stroud-shite crest mit 
mentions the White Ford near its mouth. He gives considerable 
space to Eli Stroud, who lived near the headwaters of the creek, 


but mentions only indirectly the settler nsmed White, who, presum- 


ably, lived et the ford near the mouth of the creek. 297 


YUCEI, In present usage, this spelling seems to be preferred for the 
name of the Indian tribe, and Uchee for the creek, ‘ee LITT La 


UCHEE CREEK, 
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Mrs, J. 0, Dunn, Sr., came to Lee County in 1948 from Wilcox County, Ala. 


J. M. Frazer, grew up in Smith's Station neighborhood before 1900, 





Joseph E, Fuller, Personnel Director, Eagle & Phenix Division, Reeves 
Brothers, Inc., Columbus, Ga. 


Mrs. J. H, Holloway, lived in Girerd in the 1920's, 

Richard H, Holloway, Engineer, Alabama State Highway Department. 
W. H. MacGregor, Principal, Beauregard School, 1928-1932, 
Mrs, W. H, MacGregor, resident of Cpelika and lee County. . 
Taylor Mclain, former Lee County Commissioner, native of Salem, 

L. H, Parkman, last overseer of Moffett's Mill. 

Mrs. Diamond Frince, teacher at Beauregard School (retired). 

Mrs. L, ©. Prince, granddaughter of Blake Thomas, an early settler. 

Mrs, Jesse Story, long time resident of Lee County. 

A. B, Stroud, great-grandson of Eli Stroud, eerly settler of Lee County. 


Mrs. Lucy Trotter, great-grenddauchter of &1i Stroud. 


Rev. Paul Weekley, ordained at Concord Church in 1915; pestor of several 
Lee County churches. 


Mrs. Gertrude Wingo, Librarian, Phenix City-Russell County Library. 
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